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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IF all goes well, 1932 should be an annus mirabilis in the 
history of the British Empire by realising the dream that 
1932 has been cherished by all men and women of 

the larger patriotism both at home and over- 
seas for the last 25 years. There has been unconscionable 
delay in achieving Empire Economic Union for which the 
Dominions bear no share of responsibility. They have 
always been willing to play their part, but have invariably 
been met by a non possumus in Downing Street, whether the 
Conservatives were in power, as in 1926, and side-tracked the 
question of Imperial Preference in favour of a hair-splitting 
debate on “ status,” or the Socialists were in office, as in 1930, 
and were frankly hostile to any and every effort to improve 
Imperial trade. Now both Parties are in power and the 
country expects them to meet the Dominions half-way. 
This has never happened before and we are encouraged to 
expect the coming Conference, whether held in Ottawa or 
London, to produce practical results through the institution 
of a widespread system of mutual Preferences from which 
Mother Country and daughter nations stand equally to gain. 
We believe this would open new prospects of prosperity 
that are now beyond our ken. We must not, however, 
expect the co-operation of the whole Empire, as two of the 
Dominions have consistently gone out of their way to 
dissociate themselves from the larger Imperial Patriotism, 
viz., the Irish Free State and the Boer-governed South 
African Union. The former is under pig-headed provincials, 
who regard Dublin as “‘ the hub of the Universe,” while their 
opponents are “wild men” whose only idea of politics is 
abuse of England. The latter will sulk under General 
Hertzog, who takes every opportunity of manifesting his 
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racial bias against everything British. Fortunately, the 
Empire can dispense with their support. They can be cheer- 
fully left to stew in their own juice. Provided Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and Great Britain can make mutually 
advantageous arrangements, they will have laid the founda- 
tions of a commercial partnership such as will, in time, 
become one of the great forces of the world. Let us frankly 
recognise that these three great Dominions will have one 
decided pull over the Mother Country in any “ negotiations,” 
in that they will be represented by homogeneous Govern- 


ments whose statesmen whole-heartedly believe in the task 


they will be tackling. Imperial Preference as a means of 
uniting the far-flung territories of the King, is in the blood 
of men like Mr. Bennett, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bruce, Mr. Lyons or whoever represents Australia, as 
also the spokesman of New Zealand, Mr. Forbes or Mr. Coates. 


Ir is when we look at the other side of the picture that the 
outlook is less alluring. We have no idea who will represent 
our “‘ National ’’ Government on this momen- 
tous occasion, but it is common knowledge 
that the Cabinet of Twenty contains several life-long and 
determined opponents of the policy of Imperial Preference. 
There is all the difference in the world between our being 
represented—as the Dominions will be—by men who wish 
the Conference to succeed and those who don’t mind if it 
fails. From this standpoint the personnel of the Cabinet 
leaves much to be desired. No one has ever been heard to 
suggest that Lord Snowden is a devotee of Preference, seeing 
that he has never hesitated to express his hatred and con- 
tempt for the whole Imperial Movement. Nor have Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald or Lord Sankey dissembled their in- 
difference to this issue. Then we have a group of obstinate 
enemies in Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir Douglas Maclean and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, who regard themselves as special guardians 
of “‘ Free Trade.” Sir John Simon and Mr. Walter Runciman 
are unknown quantities with little enthusiasm for the Cham- 
berlain policy, which they obstructed ab initio. Then there 
are eleven Conservative Cabinet Ministers, most of whom 
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appear to have been carefully picked out for their lukewarm- 
ness on Protection and Preference. Unless the British 
Delegation is strengthened by the appointment of a few out- 
siders who really believe in Empire Economic Union, we risk 
yet another fiasco that would shatter all our hopes and put 
the clock back for at least a generation. Commercial Treaties 
are a necessity to the Dominions. They would prefer to make 
them with us, but if we refuse to co-operate, they will be 
constrained to approach other nations. And we shall have no 
right to complain of the unfavourable turn of events. We 
shall have brought it on ourselves by once more allowing 
“Free Traders” to queer the pitch. If His Majesty’s 
Ministers had any sense they would invite Lord Beaverbrook 
to contribute his invaluable aid to the British Delegation, in 
which case we should thus have security against failure. 


It is not easy to understand why our National Government 
deemed it necessary to summon Parliament at an early 
Why ? date after the General Election. There was 

obviously little for it to do as Ministers have 
not yet begun to make up their minds as to how they should 
interpret the mandate for “a free hand,” which they had 
received. The only measure mentioned in the King’s Speech 
was the Statute of Westminster, which appeared to be the 
only legislation in which the Cabinet were interested. That 
other measures were forced upon them by the Conservative 
rank and file is obvious, but that does not affect the proposition 
that ministers had little or no business in which they needed 
the co-operation of the House of Commons and their governing 
idea during this short session was to get rid of their incon- 
venient M.P.s as soon as possible. The latter must have 
learnt one important lesson, viz., that a hopelessly divided 
Cabinet on the major issue of the day will only move nnder 
unremitting pressure. These little Abnormal Dumping Bills 
may not amount to much, but we should have had neither 
of them but for the energy and determination of the Empire 
Industries’ Association, nor should we have heard anything 
about a Wheat Quota, on which there was much wriggling 
on the Treasury Bench before Mr. Thomas as Dominion 
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Secretary, was allowed to make a positive pronouncement. 
The moral of all this is that the policy of the Government 
depends entirely on the attitude of the rank and file. The 
moment they slowed down the Government would go to 
sleep. It is unreasonable to expect a Cabinet containing 
such diverse elements as Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Lord 
Hailsham, Lord Snowden and Sir Herbert Samuel, to for- 
mulate any positive policy. Those who favour inaction are 
lost in admiration of the balance of the Cabinet, as they are 
satisfied that it will do nothing and we agree with them 
that as constituted at present there is very little it can do— 
the problem of redressing our adverse trade balance is clearly 
beyond the capacity of those who pride themselves on being 
‘Free Traders.” 


As the Government was put in power for the express 
purpose of tackling the trade problems and as _ through- 
The Future out the constituencies tariffs were indicated 
as a popular and reliable remedy, shrewd 
observers are of opinion that the National Government is 
approaching a crisis which must result in Reconstruction. 
“Free Trade” is a dying cause in the country—you need 
only look at the polls in Lancashire and Yorkshire. It has 
almost disappeared from the House of Commons, as out of 
615 members not more than a 100 are Free Traders. It is 
grotesque that they should be allowed to stop the coach. 
It is not thought that this farce can last much longer, and 
it is believed that during the next few weeks “ resignations ” 
will set in, beginning with that of Lord Snowden, who is as 
fanatical as a dervish. If he feels that way and regards 
duties on foreign goods as the last word in iniquity, he is 
perfectly right to leave the Government. It is uncertain 
how many will follow him—Sir Douglas Maclean is regarded 
as a certainty, but doubt is expressed as to Sir Herbert 
Samuel, though we should expect him to go on a matter 
of conscience. What of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald? Would 
he care to stay after the balance of the Cabinet has been 
destroyed and it becomes predominantly Conservative and 
Protectionist. We cannot guess. He is said to keenly resent 
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the suggestion that he might be “the captive of a Party.” 
He might try to go but Mr. Baldwin is expected to make 
desperate efforts to keep him, and those efforts might take 
regrettable forms. Altogether it is a tolerable tangle and we 
should not care to forecast the probable course of events. 
It does look, however, as though the present regime could 
hardly survive the month of February. A programme of 
some kind must be produced, and we do not see how such 
a Cabinet can agree on anything effective. The Whips have 
great power and can do a lot to help the Government, but 
we doubt their capacity to bamboozle the 470 Conservative 
members. 


Ir were idle to deny that so far the proceedings of our 
‘“* National”? Government have caused a certain measure 
of disappointment among enthusiasts who 
were misled by its name as well as by its 
appeal to the country, into expecting something 
different to what they have got. We did not share their 
anticipations after the day we opened our newspaper to 
learn how the Prime Minister had interpreted his wonderful 
mandates. He evidently regarded it as an instruction to 
reconstruct his Cabinet so that it might consist of ‘“ Three 
Old Gangs.” He was already provided with a small compact 
Cabinet of ten, which is a reasonable number, as ten men can 
sit round a table and decide as well as discuss. He proceeded 
to double its numbers and thereby quadrupled its inefficiency. 
Twenty men may be able to discuss, but not decide. In 
order to produce a condition of paralysis, the Prime Minister 
selected as his colleagues men of the most divergent views 
on the major problem confronting them, on which presumably 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has no settled opinions, and con- 
sequently preferred a Cabinet of inertia in which one section 
would obstruct the other and enable its chief to procrastinate. 
Those who were associated with him in his former Labour 
Cabinet aver that it was extremely difficult to extract any 
opinion from him on any question, and almost impossible 
to obtain a decision. Everything was put off until the last 
moment or referred to a committee. It looks as though 
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history were repeating itself. One old gang is bad enough, 
but ‘“ Three Old Gangs!” We must however, possess our 
souls in patience, as there is a widespread belief that the 
three old gangs will not be able to survive the early Spring, 
and that on a ministerial collapse some more homogeneous 
administration may arise from the ashes of the National 
Government. It is the best we can hope for. 


Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
holds the key position in the Government, and, in effect, 
: controls the political situation. Much is inevit- 
eee ably hoped for, and expected, from that fact. 
We must, however, remember that he is sur- 

rounded by difficulties which it will need great determination 
to overcome. In the first place, the Cabinet of Twenty has 
been deliberately packed with opponents and obstructionists 
of his ideas. He is, indeed, one of a small minority on the 
questions on which he is most keen. In the second place, he 
now moves and lives and has his being in what is probably 
the worst atmosphere—in a political sense—in London. 
The Treasury is stuffed with Free Traders and Deflationists, 
who have inflicted more injury on British interests than any 
other Department, and are largely responsible for our present 
deplorable plight. Though now serving a “ National” 
Government, that incidentally professes to be Imperial, 
there is nothing National or Imperial in the outlook of Treasury 
officials, whose favourite organ is the Manchester Guardian. 
They are Little Englanders of the deepest dye, who have no 
use for the British Empire. They are naturally hostile to 
every principle associated with the name of Chamberlain. 
Besides having a bad atmosphere, the Treasury has a strong 
atmosphere and usually succeeds in making its mark on 
whoever happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Baldwin, e.g., has never got over his prolonged association 
with the Treasury, and probably never will. This Department 
is strengthened by its connection with the Bank of England, 
official and personal. Whenever the Chancellor seeks expert 
advice on financial problems, he naturally consults the 
Governor of the Bank of England, who, outside his Bank and 
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the Treasury, is generally regarded as one of the most wrong- 
headed men in the City of London. He is far more interested 
in the condition of ‘“‘ Central Europe” than in the state of 
England, and his contribution towards the elucidation of our 
industrial problem before the Macmillan Committee can only 
be described as childish. If Mr. Neville Chamberlain escapes 
disaster in his present surroundings he will be a remarkable 
man. 


It is so rare for any public man in Washington to say a good 
word for Great Britain, or even to treat her with common 
, decency that a considerable impression was 
aes. Satae * made on this side of the Atlantic by the recent 
statement of Mr. Andrew Mellon, the United 
States “Chancellor of the Exchequer.” We may be sure 
that it was most unpalatable both to the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives, which are out for their 
pound of flesh from Europe in general, and Britain in par- 
ticular. After the preliminary statement that no measure of 
cancellation of War Debts was contemplated, Mr. Mellon 
added :— 


“ It is, however, the duty of those in authority to deal with realities, 
and there is no escaping the fact that some of our debtors cannot meet 
in full the payments due to us until there has been a substantial 
measure of economic recovery. 

“To stand on the letter of our bond and to refuse to investigate or 
consider the facts is to fail in our responsibility to the American people 
whom we represent and the debtors whose capacity to pay we ourselves 
undertook to determine. 

‘Take the case of Great Britain, our best customer, which, even 
in the depression year of 1930, took 678,000,000 dollars (approximately 
£136,000,000 at par) worth of American agricultural and industrial 
products.” 


Mr. Mellon explained to his indignant audience :— 


“The economic and financial changes of the past year have 
immensely increased the burden of her payments to us. The series 
of events through which Great Britain was forced off the gold standard 
is too recent to require enumeration. To-day sterling is selling at 
3.315 dollars, which is a 32 per cent. discount compared with last year. 

“ All debts to Great Britain from foreign Governments, except 
Reparations payments, which are not being collected at all this year, 
and are not likely to be collected in full next year, are payable in 
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sterling, but her debt to us is payable in gold dollars. The combined 
effect of these unfavourable factors results in an enormously increased 
burden for the people of Great Britain.” 


There was, consequently, a need to re-examine the trans- 
action :— 


“With the £ at par, the British Treasury needs £32,800,000 in 
order to pay us 159,500,000 dollars. 

“ With sterling at the rate at which it was sold on December 10th 
it would take £48,100,000, or an increase of £15,300.000, or 47 per cent. 

“In other words, the burden on the British taxpayers would be 
increased by almost half. 

‘* When the British settlement was made, it was estimated at its 
present value at 4} per cent. interest, and was 80 per cent. of the 
total amount due prior to the funding. 

“‘ Tf the amount to be raised in pounds sterling to meet obligations 
to the United States in dollars is increased by 47 per cent., it becomes 
apparent that the British taxpayer is asked to meet, not the obligation 
as established by our Debt Commission, but an amount considerably 
in excess of such obligation.” 


THE foregoing statements would appear to be unanswerable, 
and we hope may not be entirely lost on Downing Street, 
which is usually negligent where British in- 


President terests are concerned, and is always prepared 
Hoover’s 
Dilemma to surrender under pressure. But we doubt 


whether it will have much effect on American 
policy and we shall be surprised if any proposal on Mellon 
lines is presented to the British Government by the Hoover 
Administration. Mr. Mellon, we must remember, is not a 
Cabinet Minister in our sense of the term, as under the 
American Constitution the members of the Cabinet are 
neither Senators nor Congressmen, and they do not speak 
as at Westminster with the whole weight of a Parliamentary 
majority behind them. They are distinguished outsiders, 
whose advice is rarely appreciated by the Party of which the 
President is the Leader. Mr. Hoover is in a tight place on 
the issue raised by Mr. Mellon, as he has been consistently 
emphatic in repudiating any connection between Reparations 
due to the Allies and debts due by the latter to U.S.A. To 
add to his difficulties, there is a heavy deficit on the American 
Budget, necessitating a drastic increase of taxation during 
a period of slump. To remit anything to foreign nations, 
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even if the President favoured this course, would be keenly 
resented from San Francisco to New York, and as Mr. Hoover 
is expecting to submit himself to the electorate in November, 
this is the very last moment when he would care to lay himself 
open to the charge of “ robbing American taxpayers for the 
benefit of the foreigner.” Should he endorse the proposition 
underlying Mr. Mellon’s statement, he would probably lose 
the Republican nomination, which would go to one or other 
aspirant. Europe must not expect any help from the White 
House, but must make up its own mind as to what it intends 
to do in the light of Mr. Mellon’s admissions. 


WE have repeatedly commented on the unfortunate fact 
that practically all our knowledge of American affairs is 

derived from one small corner of the United 
ag 3 a States that is by no means representative of 

the whole. As soon as an English newspaper 
receives a cablegram from New York it imagines it knows 
all about America, whereas, as a general rule, it knows less 
than nothing, as no city is so ignorant of the real American 
than its commercial capital. We have had another signal 
instance of this divergence of view over what is known as 
Hoover holiday,” or moratorium on War Debts, which 
was initiated last July. This was represented from New 
York, and effusively acclaimed in London, as opening a new 
international era in which the United States would assume 
her rightful place as leader of the civilized world. We were 
told that it marked a definite break with “ the obsolete policy 
of isolation” and virtually brought the United States into 
a League of Nations frame of mind. It was assumed on all 
hands that the problems of War Debts and Reparations 
would be amicably adjusted, and President Hoover was 
hailed as the saviour of mankind. There was never any 
serious ground for any of these illusions. President Hoover 
had acted in exclusively American interests, being alarmed 
by the reports he had received of the prodigal investment of 
American money in Germany. It was in order to try and 
save this stake that he proposed a suspension of interest both 


as regards War Debts due to U.S.A. and Reparations due 
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from Germany to the Allies. The American People were 
indignant at the suggestion that there was anything more in 
it than this, and it was plainly intimated from the all-powerful 
Middle-West that Congress would not tolerate any experiment 
in “ Internationalism,” a phrase that acts like a red rag to 
a bull in Indiana, lowa, Nebraska and other States that are 
now the seat of political power. However, New York elected 
to think differently, and London, as usual, took its cue from 
New York. 


WE would ask our readers to glance at the bitter debates in 
Congress during the past month, when American politicians 
let themselves loose on the subject of War 
Debts and gave the outside world an oppor- 
tunity of gauging American public opinion. This is a year 
of a Congressional as well as a Presidential election, and the 
politicians are terrified of appearing before their depressed 
and impoverished constituents as favouring the foreigner 
at the expense of the home taxpayer. According to The 
Times Washington correspondent (December 17th), they 
(i.e., the politicians) believe the voters will condemn and 
defeat any man who does not, on their behalf, announce 
that there must be no extension of the moratorium beyond 
one year, and vigorously obstruct any plan that would provide 
machinery for the ultimate cancellation of debts.” The 
state of mind of the United States that is a closed book to 
Europe in general and England in particular, was revealed 
in the speech of Senator David Reed, of Pennsylvania, who 
is politically intimate with Mr. Mellon. He informed the 
Senate :— 


“ Tt is silly for a European Power owning far-flung Colonies, holding 
lands all round the circuit of the globe, with museums stuffed with 
art treasures worth millions and millions of money to say to us, ‘ The 
exchange is against us; our currency is depreciated ; we cannot pay 
America.” 


Congress 


Senator Reed is no less annoyed with France, declaring, “‘ her 
capacity to pay is greater than our capacity to cancel, and 
we ought not to dream of any readjustment of that.” Senator 
Reed passes for being a moderate and responsible man. 
Mr. McFadden, the retiring Chairman of the House Banking 
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and Currency Committee, is not so regarded. He made a 
scurrilous attack on President Hoover as the tool of the 
German Government, and international bankers “ elected to 
put over this very moratorium job ’’—he had violated his 
oath of office and his method of securing Congressional 
approval savoured of the ways of “an Oriental potentate 
drunk with power.’ Such utterances should open the eyes of 
Europeans to American mentality and make us realise how 
foolish it is to seek American “ co-operation.” 


In order that no foreigner should have any excuse for 
misconstruing the attitude of U.S.A. towards her debtors, 
Try Omal Congress proceeded to pass an explicit and 

emphatic resolution vetoing any possible exten- 
sion of this year’s moratorium. It knocks on the head all 
those amiable illusions concerning America’s supposed ambi- 
tion to “co-operate ”’ in alleviating the world’s economic 
troubles. U.S.A. is “ out for herself” and keenly resents the 


suggestion of her enthusiasts, and even more the suggestion 


of foreign enthusiasts, that she should “ play Providence ” 
for the benefit of other Powers. This is a cause of sincere 
chagrin on this side of the Atlantic to those with whom the 
wish is father to the thought, and who had persuaded them- 
selves that President Hoover was following in President Wil- 
son’s footsteps and was preparing to give an international 
lead to a stricken Universe. It should be remembered that 
for many months a ceaseless stream of misinformation had 
issued from New-York indicating that such was American 
policy. At one moment we were told that Mr. Mellon and 
Mr. Stimson, as the result of their enquiries in Europe, had 
convinced the President of the need for an extension of the 
moratorium on War Debts and Reparations. At another 
we learnt that “‘ New York bankers ”’ had descended upon 
the White House and that, as the result of their representa- 
tions, Mr. Hoover would propose a further moratorium of 
five years from next July. It is always, and only, New York 
opinion that we are allowed to hear. It is for this reason that 
we are perpetually surprised by the subsequent course of 
events. If the correspondents on “ the other side,” instead 
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of occupying Manhattan Island, established themselves at, 
say, Omaha, they would have some chance of knowing some- 
thing of effective American opinion, and consequently of the 
probable policy of U.S.A. So long as they regard that vast 
country as consisting of New York City—and Outer Darkness 
—they will mislead themselves and their readers. 


THE various International Conferences recently held at 
Basle and Berlin, and the further Conferences that are 

threatened, are not unnaturally viewed with 
emeaeel misgiving by thinking Englishmen. Our 

country usually fares badly at such gatherings, 
especially, as in these cases, where Finance is concerned. 
Our representatives pride themselves on their ‘“‘ international 
outlook” and are animated by a desire to promote “ inter- 
national interests.” This would be all very well if the repre- 
sentative of other countries were like-minded. But they 
are invariably “ nationalists,’ who regard their duties as 
beginning and ending with the upholding of the interests of 
their own country. Thus, the Frenchman is emphatically 
a good Frenchman, the German a good German, the American 
a good American, and so on. Whereas the Englishman 
aspires to be “ a good European,” or “ a Citizen of the world ”’ 
whose business it is to help other nations—particularly if 
they happen to be competitive—into their stride. Con- 
sequently, there is no champion of British interests on these 
occasions, and we cannot be surprised at the unsatisfactory 
harvests we reap. This applies with peculiar force to the 
meeting of the Advisory Committee forgathered at Basle 
under the Young Plan for the consideration of the Reparations 
that Germany alleges her inability to pay, as also the meeting 
of bankers in Berlin to discuss Germany’s “ short-term ” 
credits which come to a head at the end of February. In 
both cases our representatives inspire little confidence at 
home. Some of them are believed to be largely responsible 
for the present plight of Germany—whatever it may be, as 
to which opinions differ—by the reckless and infatuated 
manner in which they encouraged loans to Germans at a 
time when every circumstance dictated caution. Those 
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loans have become “ frozen ” and the only hope the interested 
parties see of getting their money back is by persuading the 
French to allow Germany’s private commercial debts to take 
precedence of her Treaty debts, viz., Reparations. 


Tuts, as is pointed out elsewhere in this number, is a perfectly 
natural desire in those who have made this bad investment. 
Netural Everyone has made bad investments of late 
years and would gladly save their stakes at 
someone else’s expense. But we confess to being totally 
unable to understand why the British Government should 
accede to the view of the German and Anglo-German houses 
in the City of London, that Great Britain should dissociate 
herself from France by demanding that the Treaty Debts 
of Germany should be postponed in favour of these “ frozen 
credits.” Mr. Baldwin, who made this astonishing statement 
in the House of Commons must have forgotten that the 
British Exchequer has a direct and substantial interest in 
Reparations and that any loss on that account must be 
made good by the British taxpayer. Whereas the British 
share of the “frozen credits”’ is a mere bagatelle, though 
admittedly it is a serious item for the hyphenated firms 
concerned. We are convinced that if the British public 
knew what is going on behind the scenes concerning Debts 
and Reparations, they would strongly disapprove of the 
policy enunciated by Mr. Baldwin. They would flatly decline 
to join in the hue and cry against France, who rightly refuses 
to allow her just claims for the devastation of her richest 
industrial areas to be still further whittled away as they have 
been ever since the Armistice. We are convinced that there 
is no serious volume of public opinion behind the Baldwin 
pronouncement and that the vast majority share the view 
so well expressed by the Daily Mail (November 28th) :— 
“This plan (the Young Plan) was adopted in June, 1929, and by 
it a certain sum has to be paid annually by Germany to settle her 
liabilities under the Treaty of Versailles. This is divided into two 
portions. One has to be paid unconditionally, to make good damage 
done by the German armies in the war. Of the unconditional portion, 


£25,000,000 has to go to France. The second portion is conditional 
on the economic state of Germany. 
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“These facts of the Young Plan were perfectly familiar to all. 
The French priority of claim was never called in question by anyone. 
If, then, the financiers of various countries were simple enough to 
lend Germany £500,000,000 or more—as they did—they acted with 
their eyes open. They knew that the reparation charges were a prior 
obligation, and, as M. Laval said, ‘ of a sacred character.’ 

“They cannot, therefore, reasonably expect this obligation to be 
waived now that Germany declares that she cannot pay the Young 
annuities as well as her commercial debts. Nor should it be forgotten 
that France is a democracy, and her electorate would never forgive 
M. Laval if he ‘ squandered their substance in reckless generosity.’ ” 


Tuat is the whole story and we refuse to believe that the 
French will recede from the eminently reasonable position 
r they have assumed. We do not regard it 
escent as any conflict of interests between England 
and France, as our Revenue is affected by 

Reparations. But it is undoubtedly a conflict of interests 
between those who are described as “‘ the German Garrison 
in the City of London ” and the French Government. Hence 
the efforts of all pro-German propagandists to poison the 
atmosphere against France, who receives outrageous injustice 
in a large portion of our Press. The Americans are also 
involved in this business, as they have recklessly poured 
millions of dollars into Germany without asking any questions 
as to how this money was being spent. But that does not 
affect the rights and wrongs of the question. There seem to us 
to be two fairly simple solutions which would ease the situation 
all round. The friends of Germany on both sides of the 
Atlantic should prolong the Standstill Agreement for another 
five years, during which time they should waive all claim 
to interest. This would be an immense relief to German 
credit that would enable her to pay Reparations without 
feeling it. The second measure we should advocate were 
the Americans anxious about their German investment would 
be the transfer of, say, £100,000,000 of the huge gold hoard 
now lying idle and useless in Washington, to Berlin. That 
would rehabilitate German financial credit, without costing 
U.S.A. a single dollar, besides giving the Americans a sense 
of security as regards the advances they so rashly made to 
the Fatherland. There must be much searching of heart 
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across the Atlantic as to the wisdom of all this accumulated 
gold, and speculation as to whether some of it might not be 
put to better purpose. American monetary policy is mainly 
responsible for the present sensational American slump. 


WE can all understand the desire and determination of the 
German Government to get rid of such inconvenient obliga- 
; tions as War Debts. Their cancellation would 
Seaenine be extremely popular throughout the Father- 
land. It might even enable Dr. Briining to 

overcome Herr Adolph Hitler, who is regarded with alarm by 
the Socialists and the Catholic Centre. That Berlin should . 
bring pressure to bear on weak-kneed and ignorant foreign 
Governments to secure cancellation is thoroughly under- 
standable, but what is entirely beyond our comprehension 
is the readiness of any body of Englishmen, whether 
journalists, politicians or financiers, to play Germany’s game 
and to allow themselves to be humbugged by German and pro- 
German propaganda. The Fatherland excels in ‘“‘ shamming 
dead ”’ on all suitable occasions, as also in posing as an injured 
innocent “‘ who was manceuvred into the Great War by crafty 
and treacherous neighbours.” But she is neither so poor or 
so innocent as she would persuade foreign simpletons. Any 
financial difficulties that beset her are chiefly due to her own 
reckless extravagance, and she has certain assets that are 
never mentioned by the champions of her cause. In the first 
place, instead of having an adverse trade balance of 
£100,000,000, like Great Britain, she has a favourable trade 
balance approaching £200,000,000. Mr. Baldwin is evidently 
unaware of this. Then, as against the “frozen credits,” 
consisting of American and Anglo-German loans, of which we 
hear so much, there are huge holdings of liquid German money 
in Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, U.S.A., and probably in 
London, which, if brought home, would go a long way towards 
liquidating Germany’s commercial debts. To ascribe Ger- 
many’s plight to the payment of Reparations is on the face 
of it absurd. It is calculated that between 1924 and 1931 
(see Daily Mail, December 18th) Germany paid in Reparations 
a total of £550,000,000, but during that same period she 
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borrowed from abroad £900,000,000. She has paid Repara- 
tions with borrowed money and spent £350,000,000 on 
municipal buildings, theatres, factories, and other forms of 
extravagance. If she can now repudiate her debts—on 
which all her energies are bent—she will be an industrial 
menace to every other Power. 


We have not suggested that there is anything unpatriotic 
in the action of London Germans in lending their money to 

the Germans in Germany, though we may 
ae think it a poor return for the hospitality they 

have enjoyed in this country where they have 
been allowed to build up fabulous fortunes. It is, however, 
distinctly unpatriotic of all those Englishmen who have 
aided and abetted this diversion of capital to the Fatherland. 
That any Germans anywhere should think of Germany 
before England is not surprising. That any Englishmen 
should do is positively disgusting. This German Measles, 
however, infects Finance, Journalism, Politics and Society. 
The effect of the disease has been brought home to us in 
startling and painful fashion during the past month by the 
tragic announcement that the construction of the mighty new 
Cunarder at Clydebank must be indefinitely suspended. 
Not only is this a heavy blow to our maritime prestige, but 
it inflicts distress on many thousands of working-class families, 
not only in the shipyard concerned, but in many other places 
that were contributing one or other essential to the great 
vessel. We trust they understand the cause of this disaster, 
which is largely due to the fact that the “ Think of Germany 
before England ”’ section of the City of London, the German 
Houses and the English Penguins, have lent so much money 
to the Fatherland that they are unable or unwilling to provide 
the requisite credit facilities for such a company as the 
Cunard Line. That is where German Measles have landed 
us. This comes out clearly in the statement of Sir Percy 
Bates, the able Chairman of that company. In reply to the 
question, “Is the City of London to blame in its financial 
methods for the cessation of work on the new Cunarder ? ” 
(See Evening Standard, December 11th.) Sir Percy said :— 
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“When one deals with the subject from that point of view, one 
thinks, of course, of the relationship that exists between the City 
and Germany. 

“This relation is not being handled through ordinary channels, 
however. It is being handled especially by arrangements ad hoc, 
and as the little circle is uncommunicative and very properly so, it 
rather leaves me less well-informed than I should otherwise be. 

“TI can only surmise, therefore, as to what the situation is in that 
respect. It amounts, I think, really to this. It was stated in the Press 
the other day that the City was interested to the tune of £55,000,000 
in Germany, and that those £55,000,000 were frozen. It seems to me, 
perhaps, to afford an explanation for our difficulties with the City, when 
the suggestion is made that much of this money is going to be frozen 
indefinitely or lost.” 


THE Hungarian Government declared a transfer moratorium, 
for the bulk of Hungary’s foreign debts, on December 22nd. 

In a decree, establishing this state of affairs, 
ll it is said that this is done to safeguard the 
Moratorium COuntry’s trade, by authorising the Hungarian 

National Bank to secure the validity of a 
standstill agreement for 12 months and other measures. 
Payment of interest will continue to be made on the seven 
and a half per cent. Reconstruction Loan. Holders of other 
Hungarian Loans are requested to wait for a year. This 
action by the Hungarian Government is thought to be a 
kite, flown, after consultation with other ex-enemy interests, 
to see how the world receives the news of a partial default. 
It has been an amazement to the ordinary English investor, 
who has no “ inside”’ knowledge, the way these ex-enemy 
countries have been encouraged to borrow by London finance 
houses, and how their borrowings have been boomed by 
English stockbroking firms. It is now seen that these experts 
have been wrong and that their advice to their clients has 
been ruinous. That, in fact, it is safer not to lend money 
to untrustworthy people. But just as we think that our 
politicians ought to know the difference between “ doves” 
and “ tigers,” so do we think that our stockbrokers ought 
to know the difference between borrowers who are reliable 
financially and people who are not. It gives us “ furiously 
to think ” that professionals of all kinds should be able to be 
so totally wrong on their own subjects. For post-War Europe 
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is composed of the same moral elements as pre-War Europe. 
The only new moral factor is the greater organization of the 
propaganda of inaccurate historical legend in England, owing 
to the presence in our midst of the League of Nations Union, 
which only operates in this country and has no counterpart 
abroad. We wonder how many unfortunate clergymen, 
widows, and others of small means have been led to placing 
their tiny fortunes in these various ex-enemy loans under 
the delusion, fostered assiduously, that they were assisting 
the cause of international peace ? The churches have flung 
themselves into the League of Nations Union with all the 
zeal of their missionary spirit. The clergy have apparently 
forgotten any history they ever knew. They have even 
forgotten the causes of the war and the way in which our 
German enemies waged it. We suspect that this zeal and lack 
of judgment will have made them and those they have 
infected an easy prey to the advice so glibly tendered by the 
City of London and many of the financial experts of our 
newspapers, to put their money in Central Europe. 


TuHInGs being as they are, and England’s representatives at 
Congresses being what is politely known as “ International 
minded,” 7.e., persons eager to put the interest 


Tee of any other nation before that of our own 
at Basle people, we read with acute misgivings the 


findings of the Basle (Special Advisory) Com- 
mittee, appointed to go into the question of Germany’s 
financial situation. A summary of the report was printed in 
English papers on December 24th. We are, of course, given 
all the usual reasons why Germany should cease to pay 
Reparations on the Young Scale. This, it should be remem- 
bered, is a vastly lower scale than that settled by the Treaty 
of Versailles. Weare told, in The Times version of the Report, 
that “the German problem—which is largely responsible for 
the growing paralysis of the world—calls for concerted action.” 
This means that we are to be induced to squeeze France and 
impoverish ourselves in the interest of our German com- 
petitors. Here are the points to which Governments are 
asked to direct their attention :— 
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(1) That transfers from one country to another on a scale so large 
as to upset the balance of payments can only accentuate the present 
crisis. 

; (2) The release of a debtor country from a burden of payments 
which it is unable to bear may merely have the effect of transferring 
that burden to a creditor country, which, in its character as a debtor, 
it in its turn may be unable to bear. 

(3) The adjusting of all reparations and War debts to the troubled 
circumstances of the world—and this adjustment should take place 
without delay if new disasters are to be avoided—is the only lasting 
step capable of re-establishing confidence. It is the very condition of 
economic stability. 

Now if paragraph (2) means anything, it means that France 
and Britain cannot forego Reparation payments unless the 
U.S.A. cancel our debts to them. Presumably the Basle 
Committee had no time to read the recent illuminating 
debates in the American Senate, when Senator after Senator 
got up and proclaimed that America meant to have the full 


pound of flesh, every ounce of it. 


AFTER several months’ discussion of the Manchurian question, 
on which it is generally agreed that the League of Nations 

, has made an egregious exhibition of itself, the 
smeemeeene last phase of its deliberations in Paris was 
devoted to discovering some method of saving its own face. 
Manchuria had become a secondary issue, “ the sins of Japan ” 
were forgotten, the State of China was ignored. All that 
M. Briand and his colleagues were concerned with was to 
extricate themselves from the impasse in which they had 
involved themselves by their failure to appreciate the situation 
in Manchuria, which has been spared the anarchy engulfing 
China entirely through the efforts of the Japanese. Ulti- 
mately the ‘“‘ Face Savers ’’ discovered a formula, after much 
wearisome debate, with which they professed to be satisfied. 
A draft resolution had been arranged behind the scenes, to 
which Japan and China were parties, calling on the Japanese 
and Chinese Governments to carry out the engagements by 
which they have declared themselves solemnly bound, and 
provided for the sending out to Manchuria of a commission 
of enquiry. This was the solitary concession obtained by 
the League from the two disputants, whose business it pro- 
fessed to “settle.” However, M. Briand professed to be 
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delighted with this achievement and went so far as to claim 
that a threatened war had been averted, while Lord Cecil 
and others who make a fetish of the League spoke in the same 
sense. It would be more accurate to say that another war 
had been decided while the League of Nations deliberated. 
This is the answer to Lord Grey of Fallodon, who at a con- 
gratulatory banquet in London, “invited critics of the 
League and the world generally to imagine the course events 
would have taken if there had been no Council to take 
collective action.” The answer to this is that events would 
have taken the same course. This episode demonstrates the 
complete impotence of the League to enforce any judgment 
and makes its pretensions to be an alternative to another 
Great War, farcical. It is a fire brigade without any fire 
engines, or a police force without any police. All it can do 
is to notify some danger with which it cannot cope. 


THE impotence of the League of Nations has been further 
established in a small, but significant manner, that will appeal 
Satie to the man in the street. If the Carlton Club, 
the Athenzeum, or the M.C.C. were unable to 
persuade their members to pay their subscriptions, what 
would be thought of them, all the more if it was known that 
the defaulters were allowed to continue using the club pre- 
mises and to enjoy the club amenities ? For one thing, they 
would speedily find themselves in the Bankruptcy Court. 
That, however, is the position of the League of Nations, 
which is totally incapable of collecting the subscriptions of 
its members, who are actually in arrears by over £500,000. 
This astonishing state of things was disclosed in a written 
reply to a question by Lord Lloyd :— 
“ Contributions to the League of Nations,”’ wrote Viscount Hailsham, 
Secretary for War, “ vary in accordance with the total budget. Accord- 
ing to figures published by the League of Nations for the latest financial 


period, that is, 1932, the contributions of certain countries, as approved 
by the recent Assembly, are as follows :— 


£ £ 
United Kingdom ... 138,659 | Irish Free State 
Canada ... ... 45,734] France ... ... 104,000 
Australia on 935,163 | Germany 106,110 
New Zealand ... 13,166] Italy... .. 78,810 


South Africa ... .. 19,376 
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“ According to the latest information available, the contributions 
unpaid in respect of the years 1920-30 were as follows :— 


£ £ 

Argentine 61,113 | Liberia ... 149 
Bolivia ... .. 931,427 | Nicaragua 9,342 
Chile... wie 646 | Paraguay dad 3,268 
China ... | Pel... ... 77,444 
Cuba... he 1,451 | Salvador 1,857 
Dominica 150 | Uruguay ron 3,153 
Guatemala... 2,213 

Honduras 9,322 


“These totals have been converted from gold francs at the rate of 
25 to the £. 

“ This deficiency has been made good from time to time out of the 
surplus funds at the disposal of the League. States in arrears are not 
debarred from voting on an equality with other States.” (Our italics.) 

Note this last sentence. Not only is the outstanding defaulter, 
China, on the same footing as those who pay their dues, but 
as we learnt from the Manchurian fiasco, China seems to be 
regarded as “‘ the blue-eyed boy ” of the League. 


WE are predestined to hear an enormous amount of rubbish 
on the subject of Disarmament during the coming months. 

’ It is one of those subjects that especially 
appeal to Front Bench orators, some 
of whom are more apt to talk than to think. The 
occasion for this outburst of eloquence is the Conference on 
Disarmament, under the auspices of that much-damaged 
body, the League of Nations, of which a much-damaged 
politician, Mr. Arthur Henderson, was appointed Chairman 
last year, because he was British Foreign Secretary. Now 
that he is nothing, and cannot even get a seat in Parliament, 
he clings tenaciously to this relic of departed glory. It does 
not much matter who is Chairman of a Conference that was 
never likely to achieve substantial results and has worse 
prospects than ever since the great Manchurian fiasco. Before 
you can hope for military or naval disarmament, you must 
have moral disarmament, or in other words you must change 
human nature. Who, e.g., is going to disarm Soviet Russia, 
who menaces every neighbour ? And with Russia fully armed 
and threatening, how can it be seriously suggested that 
Poland or Rumania should disarm? The same may be 


said of the nations surrounding Prussianised Germany, 
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whose record of aggression prevents her neighbours from 
sleeping quietly in their beds. It is generally believed 
abroad that before the end of the year Herr Adolph Hitler 
and his Nazi’s will have seized power in Germany, which 
will be signals to France, Belgium and Poland to be on 
guard. The French feel that in the light of their experiences 
of the last sixty years, they cannot afford to disarm, and 
they keenly resent the lectures they receive from Washington 
and London, all the more because they realise that were the 
Americans or the English in their place, and therefore liable 
to invasion, their attitude towards Disarmament would be 
identical with that of France. No neighbour of Germany 
dare disarm, and we trust that any representative of our 
National Government at the coming Conference, will have 
the sense to acknowledge that fact. This question can never 
be settled by platitudes on the blessings of peace. 


Two Dominions have followed the example of the Mother 
Country in holding a General Election and on not very dis- 
ae similar issues to those which were decided at 
een home on October 27th. In both cases the 
results were anticipated to be the same as 

with us, though neither in Australia nor New Zealand was the 
polling expected to be so overwhelming as here. The Scullin 
Ministry was somewhat surprisingly beaten in the House of 
Representatives by a combination of the regular Opposition 
and the Lang extremists, and it was decided to expedite the 
elections so as to enable the country to know where it was 
before Christmas, December 19th being the appointed polling 
day. This was regarded as a great relief to Australia, which 
had long wanted an opportunity of getting rid of Mr. Scullin 
and his colleagues, who, though in some respects they had 
done better than their form, were not regarded with sufficient 
confidence by the more serious part of the community. Mr. 
Scullin has been in power for two years, and considering his 
antecedents and affiliation has not done badly during the 
economic blizzard that has ravaged Australia both financially 
and industrially. Thanks to the public spirit of the Opposition 
he was able to carry a drastic scheme of economy which, with 
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a large voluntary Conversion operation, went a long way to- 
wards the balancing of the Budget. The unexpectedness of a 
political crisis before the end of the year may be gathered 
from the fact that when the Scullin Government was defeated, 
Mr. S. M. Bruce, the former Australian Prime Minister, was 
in London on a business visit. Fortunately he had left his 
nomination behind him as candidate for his old constituency 
of Flinders. It is very satisfactory to think that “ the 
Empire ” is not an issue between the parties, as all are sym- 
pathetic in their attitude towards the commercial con- 
solidation of the British League of Nations and eager to co- 
operate with the Home Government in any practical measures. 
New Zealand has likewise held a General Election, which 
resulted in the success of the Coalition, consisting of the 
two parties respectively led by Mr. Forbes and Mr. Coates, 
who now have a mandate to carry their programme of re- 
trenchment and to put Dominion finances in order. 


Votine for the General Election in Australia took place on 
December 19th, and the main results were declared on the 
following day. The figures up to the time of 


Australia 
our going to press were as follows :— 
Last 
Present Figures. Parliament. 
United Australia Party ... 35 + 23 
Country Party... 15 exe 11 
Independent 2 1 
Federal Labour... 13 35 
Lang Labour ‘di . 10 5 


It will be seen by these figures that the United Australia 
Party has gained 12 seats and the Country Party four. 
Federal Labour, Mr. Scullin’s party, has lost 22, and the Lang 
Labour group has gained five. No woman was elected. 
Mr. Scullin’s supporters were annihilated, several Ministers 
losing their seats, including Mr. Theodore, the Treasurer. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bruce, formerly Prime Minister of 
Australia, regained the seat lostin 1929 with a majority of 
nearly 20,000 votes. The situation of the Socialist Party is 
comparable to that of Mr. Henderson and his followers in 
this country. On realizing this, Mr. Scullin resigned at once, 
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Mr. S. M. Bruce, the former Australian Prime Minister, was 
in London on a business visit. Fortunately he had left his 
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Australia 
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On the other hand, Mr. Bruce, formerly Prime Minister of 
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nearly 20,000 votes. The situation of the Socialist Party is 
comparable to that of Mr. Henderson and his followers in 
this country. On realizing this, Mr. Scullin resigned at once, 
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without waiting for the meeting of Parliament, and the 
Governor-General sent for Mr. Lyons, a former Socialist 
colleague of Mr. Scullin’s, and the organizer of the United 
Australia Party. In an interview with The Times corre- 
spondent, Mr. Lyons is reported to have said that he believed 
that one of the most important results of the election would 
be that Australia would once more prove an attractive and 
a safe place for the investment of capital. He added that 
“the Australian people took heart in the knowledge that 
the alteration by Great Britain of her traditional fiscal policy 
would open the way to a great extension of reciprocal tariff 
agreements.” Mr. Scullin spoke of the election as a staggering 
blow, and Mr. Ridley, President of Trades Union Hall, 
Melbourne, as “one of the greatest landslides in Labour 
history.” 


Mr. Lyons, the new Prime Minister of Australia, had not 
announced the composition of his Cabinet before we went 

to press. It is presumed that Mr. Bruce, 
_ Lyons who is on his way back to Australia, from a 
Mr. Bruce business visit to England, will be a member 

of the new Government, should he desire 
this. The new Prime Minister has not only to compose the 
personnel of a Government, he has also to select a new High 
Commissioner, Sir Granville Ryrie’s period of office being 
terminated this year. If Mr. Bruce would consent to fill 
this post, he would be a persona grata with all parties in 
Great Britain, where he and Mrs. Bruce are well known and 
immensely liked. It may be impossible for him to be spared 
from Australia, but the importance of having a first-rate 
man on this side can hardly be exaggerated. Mr. Lyons 
himself, who has stepped so suddenly into the limelight, is 
a Tasmanian, and has had administrative experience in his 
own country. He was Acting Treasurer in the Scullin 
Government during the absence of Mr. Scullin in 1930. He 
resigned last January, since when he has been the most 
prominent figure in Australian politics. After his resignation 
Mr. Lyons went into Opposition, and in April last helped to 
create the United Australia Party, which has won so striking 
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a victory. He is in the fifties, has the looks and manner 
of rather an earlier age, and is said to be a man of considerable 
magnetic power. 


READERS of the recently published ‘“‘ Milner Papers,” con- 
taining letters to and from Lord Milner during his tenure of 

office in South Africa, will be struck by the 
pore resemblance between the attitude of General 

Hertzog, now Prime Minister of the Union, 
and President Kruger in the years of crisis 1895-1899. Both 
men have one element in common, and they push it to such a 
length that it is almost great. Kruger was, and General 
Hertzog is a tremendous, persistent and consistent hater. 
The objects of their hatred are the same—England and the 
British Empire. And this is not because these are foreign 
names, the appanages of foreign men. Not atall. President 
Kruger got on very well with the Polish Jews. General 
Hertzog welcomes any and every foreigner provided he is 
hostile to English ideas and forms of justice. Sooner than 
give good government or justice to the Transvaal, which 
would have made it a powerful country, President Kruger 
went to war. He did not hate Englishmen, but their ideals. 
General Hertzog is the same, and he would see South Africa 
ruined sooner than see her enjoy the blessings of fair play 
as between the Races. He would break South Africa, as 
Kruger broke the Transvaal, if he had the power, rather 
than enter into any arrangement which strengthens the 
Englishness of that country. He keeps to the Gold Standard 
only because by doing so he asserts his independance of the 
Empire and distresses the English community. True, he 
also distresses the Dutch, but in a much minor degree, as 
the Dutch are not, for the most part, producers. General 
Hertzog made a treaty with Germany so that it should lie 
across all South African and Imperial arrangements. It is 
doing so, and South Africa may have to be left out of our 
Empire treaties at first. General Smuts is of another temper. 
He is no hater. He does not want South Africa to quarrel 
with her bread and butter. If Kruger had listened to any 
voice but that of hatred there would have been no Boer War. 
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Smuts knows this—he was there. The whole story may be 
read—it is of absorbing interest—in the “ Milner Papers.” 
If we were cynics we should be amused to see the way the 
wheel has turned full circle, but the happiness of our fellows 
in South Africa are bound up with the future of that vast 
country, and it is rather too much of a good thing that 
they should be ruined in order that General Hertzog 
should be able to prolong the Kruger tradition. There is 
very little we can do on this side except understand what is 
going on. The spade work of making the Boer Government 
behave better falls on the local British. They are waking 
up to their job, and indeed they had need to. We wish all 
strength to the Empire Group of South Africa, a body of men 
who have the best interests of South Africa at heart, in the 
struggle ahead of them. 


Dvurina December the Indian Policy of the Government 
was discussed both in the House of Commons and in the 
India House of Lords. In the Commons the Opposi- — 
tion was led by Mr. Churchill, in the Lords 

by Lord Lloyd, who spoke admirably, as did Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Hailsham disappointed his many admirers by making 
a barrister’s speech to his brief. He showed no consciousness 
of the Indian imbroglio, nor did he appear to be aware that 
the Government has, in India, deliberately placed us on the 
horns of a dilemma. We have to choose between committing 
a breach of trust or a breach of faith. Such is the result of 
the criminal ignorance and cowardice of successive Prime 
Ministers, Secretaries of State and Viceroys who have allowed 
the crooks and agitators to arrogate to themselves the nominal 
leadership of the diverse hordes of India. The egregious 
Gandhi would never have been heard of but for the simplicity 
of Lord Irwin, who took him at his own valuation. As it is, 
wafted by the puffs of the more sentimental British Press, 
Gandhi left this country shortly after the end of the Indian 
Round Table Conference—a conference that led exactly 
nowhere—and travelled through Europe being interviewed 
and spewing venom all the way. It is interesting to note 
that the Pope is reported to have refused to receive him in 
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audience, thus reading a lesson to those clergy, dons and school- 
masters here, who forgot their Christianity in their desire to 
toady to a notorious person. No doubt they would just as 
soon have entertained Mr. Charles Chaplin, but as he was not 
so available, or so anxious for advertisement, they fell back 
upon Gandhi, the Hindoo, a religion whose practices are 
unnameable : Gandhi, the self-styled God! The Pope, as a 
Christian prelate, could not meet such a person. Will our 
Anglican Bishops and Deans please take note ? 


On. December 24th it was announced that three Committees 
had been appointed to “ investigate in India ” the following : 
; Franchise, Federal Finance, Provincial Finance. 

haw Enplead No one supposes for a moment that anything 
useful can come out of the formation of these 

bodies, and we are sorry to see that Lord Eustace Percy, who 
has great ability and whose gifts should have been used at 
home on questions that he has studied, is going to be pushed 
off to India to plough the sands of Indian Finance. Some 
notion of what is expected of these unfortunate committees 
may be obtained by contemplating the personality of the 
Chairman of the first Committee (Franchise), Lord Lothian 
having been selected to preside over this. This gentleman is 
not yet as well known as he should be to the British public, 
partly because he was until recently called Mr. Philip Kerr. 
This is what is known of his career. He is a Christian 
Scientist. He is a member of the Round Table group, which 
has supported every measure of Empire disruption for the 
last 15 years. It is not known whether it was for reasons of 
health that Mr. Kerr (as he was then) did not serve his country 
in the Army or Navy during the War, though of military age. 
He was Mr. Lloyd George’s secretary from 1916 onwards. 
He worked with Lord Cecil in Paris in 1919 for the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations. He isa Liberal, a Free Trader, 
a Land Taxer. He is also, unfortunately, secretary to the 
Rhodes Trust, and, as such, was largely responsible for re- 
establishing German scholarships at Oxford. He is now 
Under-Secretary for India. 
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Tue last figures on unemployment to be published before 
we went to press were rather more cheerful than they 
had been of late. During the fortnight 
preceding some 40,000 men and women had 
got back to work, besides those who had been put off 
the dole by the anomalies regulations. The figures were 
as follows on December 23rd :— 
Wholly |Temporarily| Casual 
Unemployed} Stopped Workers | Total 
2,044,365 | 422,613 | 105,624 | 2,572,602 

These are the lowest figures published since last May. ‘“ If,” 
says the very accurate and careful J'imes Labour correspon- 
dent: “‘ 80,000—an entirely unofficial and perhaps excessive 
estimate—be allowed as the full effect of the anomalies 
regulations, the improvement in the employment figures in 
the last two months and a half has been 172,000.” This 
means an immense saving to the unemployment fund, to say 
nothing of the moral effect of many more men and women 
being now self-supporting. The improvement was largely 
the result of more employment in the coal-mining and cotton 
industries and—so near Christmas—also in the distributing 
and transport trades. On the other hand in London and the 
Southern districts, unemployment is slightly increasing. 
In London there are actually over a quarter of a million of 
men and women unemployed, and this number is likely to 
increase after the holidays are over. For it is in the south, 
in London, that the effects of the savage budget are most 
visible. It is difficult for outsiders to know what is the state 
of the revenue, owing to the mysterious ways in which public 
accounts are kept, but anyone can see the vast increase of 
wealth brought about by restoration of 172,000 men and 
women to employment, it must be immense. But let us 
not forget that there are still two and a half millions out of work. 


Unemployment 


Amone the few encouraging statements from the Treasury 
Bench during the past Session was the speech of the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer to the effect that this year’s 
Rasen Budget would balance, as there would be no 
serious deficits, while the prospects for next year were even 
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better. Mr. Neville Chamberlain counts on being able to 
maintain the Sinking Fund. This forecast was so at variance 
with the positive assertions of many persons who professed 
to know what they were talking about, and who alleged 
that oppressive taxation had now reached the point of pro- 
ducing diminishing returns, that it caused general surprise. 
However, it helped to relieve the prevailing gloom. Even 
the Stock Exchange cheered up, and there was a momentary 
“ flutter’ in gilt-edged securities. Mr. Chamberlain is the 
soul of good faith, and among the most accurate of men. 
He is incapable of surrendering to that facile optimism in 
which many Cabinet Ministers specialise. He would be the 
very last man to knowingly mislead the House of Commons 
and we may be sure meant what he said. But, like any other 
Head of a Department, he might be misled by his bureaucrats, 
and we confess we should not be surprised should it turn 
out that on this occasion he had been “ let down ” by Treasury 
officials. We shall await the upshot of this episode with 
considerable interest and sincerely hope that the pessimists 
will turn out to have been wrong and that there will be a 
handsome surplus at the end of the fiscal year. It would 
be some recompense to the taxpayer for the outrageous 
manner in which he and she have been plundered by the 
politicians. 


WE confess to thinking that the Corn Quota is going to be 
difficult to work. The system proposed appears to be that 

millers, as a whole body—not as individuals— 
Roce should have to produce proof that 15 per 

cent. of the flour they grind should be made 
of English wheat. As, in effect, the remaining few, small 
and independent millers, who are still carrying on their 
business in the countryside, grind 100 per cent. English 
wheat, it is evident that they would have certificates to sell 
to those millers at the ports who grind 100 per cent. overseas 
wheat. And this is, apparently, what the big organised 
millers at the ports do not care about. It suits them to grind 
overseas wheat. It does not suit them to have to take over 
certificates from the independent millers. It might be 
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possible, if all parties were willing, to have a general clearing 
house for certificates, but how much simpler it would be to 
have a duty on imported wheat. Simpler and in the long 
run, better. The big millers, who are as well organised as 
the teachers and equally vocal, have not yet been conciliated. 
They appear, like the teachers, to be indifferent to the 
general trend of public opinion and of national needs, and 
they have evidently not said their last word on this matter. 


Tue Spanish Republic opened operations with a considerable 
show of moderation that misled the world as to the true 
‘ character of the new régime, and the foreign 
ee Press overflowed with effusive tributes to 
“the Bloodless Revolution.”” The Republicans 

did not deem it necessary to wear this mask for long, and 
there were arbitrary arrests of many persons who had been 
prominent during the latter days of the Monarchy. This 
outburst of terrorism culminated in the malignant, and 
grotesque, “trial” of King Alfonso by the Cortes which 
possesses none of the attributes of a judicial body. In the 
indictment of his Majesty laid before the Cortes the King 
was accused on four counts—neglect of his duties as a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign ; acceptance of the coup d’etat of 1923 ; 
lése Majesté towards the people; and complicity “in ad- 
ministrative immorality.” The third of these charges was 
not pressed, presumably on account of its vagueness. The 
fourth was said to be based on unpublished documents of 
the Morocco campaign, which may be viewed with some 
suspicion, as they were not produced. Count Romanones, the 
solitary Monarchist member of the Cortes, effectively rebutted 
the first charge and produced a telegram sent on the eve of 
the cowp d’etat in 1923 by the Captain General of Catalonia 
(afterward the Marques de Estella) to the then Prime Minister, 
which made it clear that the Captain General was prepared to 
use force if the King refused to accept a Military Government. 
** The prospect of bloodshed will not restrain us ”’ was its con- 
cluding sentence. This document, which has remained secret 
for eight years, completely disposes of the tissue of false- 
hoods_by, which the Spanish atmosphere has been poisoned 
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against the Sovereign. It proves that so far from “ con- 
spiring”’ against the Constitution, the King had to choose 
between civil war and the acceptance of a Military Govern- 
ment that appeared to be supported by the great majority of 
Spaniards. This might have been expected to influence the 
decision of the Cortes, but these passionate partisans were 
out for their pound of flesh and nothing could have deflected 
their determination to condemn the King. He was accord- 
ingly outlawed on the charge of high treason and all his 
property confiscated. It was a pitiful exhibition of the 
baseness of human nature that should make foreigners extra 
careful in their dealings with Spain. 


On December 22nd, the roof of the Sala Sistine, part of the 
Vatican library, collapsed, killing and burying five people, 
among whom was Doctor Vattasso, who was 
working there, and destroying some 15,000 
books. The Vatican is very rich in manu- 
scripts and it was at first thought that many of these had 
suffered, but the damage actually appears not to be so bad 
as reported. The English collection, which contains the 
famous Tract of Henry VIII. against Luther, had a narrow 
escape, but did not suffer greatly ; on the other hand the 
German collection is believed to be very much damaged. 
Other ruined sections are those dealing with Canon Law, 
Civil Law, The Popes, the Cardinals, the Vatican and a vast 
number of photographic reproductions. Mgr. Tisserant, 
Pro-Prefect of the Library, has stated that many of these 
latter were duplicated, but one irreparable loss is that of the 
Collection of Library Catalogues. No explanation was forth- 
coming before we went to press of this extraordinary affair. 
Or rather, many explanations are given, but none authori- 
tatively. Rumour has many tongues, but we shall not know 
the truth until the commission, appointed by the Pope, to 
enquire into the causes of the disaster, reports. That portion 
of the Vatican in which the library is situated was rather 
hastily built by Pope Sixtus V., and workmen were actually 
engaged in strengthening the foundations when the disaster 
occurred. It seems probable, therefore, that the Vatican 
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architects were aware of danger to the structure. The 
weather immediately after the accident was fortunately dry, 
and this enabled many books to be saved. 


Lonpon has been full all December. The people who usually 
go abroad have stayed in England, with very few exceptions, 
: and their presence has crowded the streets, 

see tng helped the restaurants and filled the theatres. 
But not the shops. The best classes of shops, 

whether for furniture, women’s clothes or elegant trifles, were 
deserted, and you could walk through their warmed, lighted 
and heavily staffed saloons without seeing more than one or 
two possible purchasers for ten assistants. This was not the 
case with the cheap shops. They were crowded and ap- 
parently doing a fair amount of trade anyhow during the fort- 
night before Christmas. There are any number of houses with 
boards up for sale and any number more in the hands of the 
house agents, who report that London houses are now as 
difficult to dispose of as country houses. No one quite knows 
why this should be so. It is true that the savage Budget 
mulcts us of 3s. 9d. in the £ of our incomes in January, but if 
there were any confidence in the immediate future we could 
bear this. For the moment, while confidence in the distant 
future is great, the immediate future seems very confused 
and people would rather mark time than make plans. There 
is no social life now in London in the old sense, no balls or 
parties and very few dinner parties. Mothers with daughters 
out do not entertain as they used, and although young people 
will always continue to amuse themselves, this has to be done 
with evening skating parties and the tiniest “no supper ” 
dances to gramophone music, with an occasional burst at a 
charity ball. Those who have country houses and family 
parties to fill them had the usual jollification, and there is 
always so much more for young people to do in the country 
than in London, that those who visited were the lucky young 
people. For those who stayed in London there were the 
theatres. Just now several good pieces are running ; among 
those good enough for boys and girls are The Midshipmaid 
and For the Love of Mike, while Mr. Noel Coward’s striking 
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Cavalcade should be seen by everyone. This play, with its 
high appeal to patriotism, marks a definite change in the 
sentiment of the younger generation, to which Mr. Coward 
himself belongs. It looks, from the long and successful run of 
Cavalcade, as if we had definitely turned our backs, at any 
rate in the theatre, on the degeneracy and defeatism of the 
last few years. There is another indication that patriotism 
is at last reclaiming the world of entertainment, Men Like 
These, the magnificent Elstree film, which shows a few land 
war scenes before giving us a very realistic picture of the 
sinking of H.M.S. Poseidon, held audiences spellbound while 
it was shown. The film, in its submarine part, was directed 
by Petty Officer Willis, whose cool heroism saved the lives of 
several men. It is impossible to sit through it without the 
most intense pride of race and thankfulness for our Navy. 
Is the long dark winter of humiliation and degradation nearly 
over? It would seem so from the magnificent national 
movement at the General Election, which is now being 
followed by a regeneration in the spirit of our drama and 
film industry. 


THERE is no want of dramatic entertainment of a Christmas 
sort just now in London. Some such plays are new, like 

Toad of Toad Hall, by A. A. Milne and Little 
Fairytale Tuk’s Dream, by Harcourt Williams, from 
Pantomimes Hans Andersen. Some new in matter but 

old in form, like all the pantomimes. Some 
old, yet eternally young, because of an inner quality which 
keeps them evergreen. Of these last, Hansel and Gretel, 
at Sadlers Wells, and Peter Pan at the Palladium, are 
the most interesting. They are, if not quite among the 
immortals, at least touched with godlike grace. As we 
have not seen this production of Hansel and Gretel, we 
will say a word about Peter Pan, revisited after 25 
years. A quarter of a century is a very long time, and to 
see a play after such an interval, is to prove it, one way or 
another. The times are different, the looker-on has changed, 
the cast is completely altered since 1908, when the Duke of 
York Theatre housed the performance. Amidst so many 
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changes what remains, how do the older eyes view the new 
scene? Well, there were shocks, undoubted shocks. The 
first and greatest of these was ‘“‘ Nana.” In 1908 “ Nana” 
was a real dog, not a clever Mr. George Elliston, dressed in 
suitable skins. The change alters the whole First Act, which 
loses much of its witchery and moves a step nearer to panto- 
mime by the farcical element imported by the comicality 
of the man dressed as a dog. In fact, this is a general criticism. 
The pantomime side has grown at the expense of the poetical 
and fanciful side. The pirates, the lost boys, the Indians, 
are all more clownish, more amusing, less like a child’s dream. 
On the other hand Miss Zena Dare’s Mrs. Darling is charming 
and Mr. George Curzon is good both as Mr. Darling and Hook, 
while the three Darling children are as good as their pre- 
decessors. And Peter? Well, Miss Jean Forbes Robertson, 
in spite of shapely limbs and great activity, is not in the same 
street as Miss Pauline Chase. Miss Pauline Chase was an 
ideal Peter, and whether she floated in at the window or 
posed as Napoleon on the ship was pure Barrie fantasy. 
She said her words better, too, than her successor, and she 
was never a tomboy. If we had never seen Miss Chase, 
would Miss Forbes Robertson have pleased ? Who can say. 
The youthful audience at any rate was not critical and 
applauded loudly, but then they had never seen the real 
Peter or the real “ Nana.” The play itself is as charming 
as ever and wears well, although in the opinion of one on- 
looker, it had lost a certain balance by the change in the 
style of the performers. 


As Voltaire remarked: “The English have twenty-five 
religions, but only one sauce.” And that sauce is bread- 
sauce, “‘le cataplasme anglais.” A labourer’s 


ety family in Sussex, a good many years ago, 
at Last ? found themselves at a time of illness employ- 


ing the services of a district nurse of French 
origin. She cooked for her employers three excellent and 
satisfying meals from the contents of the refuse bucket. 
Perhaps this fact, which made a great impression locally, 
is partly responsible for the experiment contemplated by the 
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East Sussex Community Council, at the suggestion of Sir 
George Duckworth. Briefly, it is proposed to prepare a 
Gastronomic Map of Sussex, accompanied, if possible, by a 
Gastronomic and Local Products Guide. The various inns 
who cater for the travelling motorist and tourist are invited 
to name any dish for which they would desire to be particu- 
larly known. Humble Sussex parallels would be found for 
the ‘‘ Omelette de la Mére Poularde” and the “Canard 
la Tour @ Argent.” We say “humble” advisedly, for 
elaborate dishes are not necessary. But if we knew for 
certain that at the inn next door the bacon would be crisp, 
the coffee hot and fragrant, the apple turnover pastry light, 
how much more archaeologically interesting that distant 
village church would become! These claims to culinary 
perfection must be founded on fact. Accordingly the Com- 
munity Council will furnish, after inspection, certificates of 
excellence, which will be renewed from time to time. Local 
agricultural and horticultural production will benefit too. 
It will be worth while to supply fresh fruit, cream cheeses, 
and tender vegetables to the village inn. They can be turned 
into the groundwork of its reputation. Undoubtedly there is a 
great deal to be said for thisidea. It ought to permeate England. 


EVEN in these penurious days when all expenditure is being 
ruthlessly overhauled, it would take a very churlish man to 
object to the payment of the Penderel pensions, 
even if they were a charge on public funds. 
A question in the House of Commons has 
revived this romantic episode. When Charles II was 
defeated by Cromwell’s army at Worcester in 1651 he 
took refuge with the Penderel family, who fed him and looked 
after him and at one time hid him in the Boscobel oak tree. 
After the Restoration the King granted six pensions to 
members of the family for themselves and their heirs for ever. 
The statement that one of these pensions is drawn by Mr. 
George Penderel, of Brooklyn, U.S.A., now 77 years of age, 
provoked the enquiry in Parliament. This elicited a letter in 
The Times by Mr. J. Penderel-Brodhurst, of Chiswick, in 
which he said that all the six original annuities are still 
received by descendants of the grantees, of whom he is one. 
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“‘ The Penderel Trust is an interesting and perhaps unique historical 
survival. Not only has none of the annuities ever been alienated 
but the Trust is still administered by its hereditary trustee, Mr. T. A. W. 
Giffard, of Chillington Hall, Staffordshire, the descendant of the 
survivor of the three trustees appointed in the Penderel Letters Patent 
of 1675. Boscobel House, in which Charles II was concealed, was 
built by and belonged to his family, and what remains of the neigh- 
bouring Whiteladies Priory, where the King changed his clothes and 
otherwise disguised himself on arriving from Worcester, is still the 
property of Lord Stafford, the descendant in the female line of the 
builder of Boscobel.” 


EvERY month we have some fresh aerial sensation indicating 
wonderful daring, determination, courage and skill in those 

: concerned, and marvellous qualities in the 
sind machines that carry them. Sometimes it is a 
new record flight to Australia by some young man who slipped 
off “ on his own,” then a young lady dashes off to Capetown, 
picking up a couple of lion cubs on the way, or two young 
Frenchmen fly from the mouth of the Rhone to Madagascar 
in four days and a few hours. Recently we had this wonderful 
South Atlantic flight of Mr. Bert Hinkler, the Australian 
airman, who, taking off from Natal in Brazil, actually landed 
at Bathurst in the Gambia in 22 hours. With all this incredible 
annihilation of space by superb machines flown by skilful 
airmen are we getting any nearer to any organised system 
of aerial transportation of passengers and goods, or is flying 
to remain the sensational field of individual “ stunts,”’ with 
small bearing on the problem of human movement? This is a 
question people must be frequently asking themselves as they 
read of these thrilling episodes. It is now some years since 
Colonel Lindbergh flew the Atlantic and was supposed by 
enthusiasts to have opened a new era in transatlantic travel— 
passengers would be continually “‘ buzzing’ across the sea 
from Liverpool or Southampton to New York and vice versa. 


Mr. SAMUEL Harpy, the captain of last year’s United States 
Davis Cup team, has caused some astonishment in the lawn 
tennis world by publishing an attack on 
Wimbledon. We doubt whether he could 
find a single lawn tennis player of repute in any foreign 
country to endorse his criticism as all who play at Wimbledon 
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are agreed that it provides a supreme test of sustained skill, 
and there is no more coveted trophy than one or other of its 
championships. However, Mr. Hardy thinks otherwise, and 
should his view prevail among his compatriots, the American 
“stars” will henceforward give Wimbledon a miss. Mr. 
Hardy is evidently disappointed at the failure of the United 
States to recapture the Davis Cup in 1931, and in casting 
about for some explanation of this failure he apparently 
fastens upon Wimbledon. The following is the operative 
passage from his diatribe, which originally appeared in the 
American journal, TJ'ennis, and was reproduced in Lawn 
Tennis and Badminton (December 5th) :— 


“‘T am very much opposed to sending these men (i.e., the American 
Davis Cup players) to Wimbledon—not because of the change from 
grass to clay, but for two other reasons. First, the competition at 
Wimbledon is no longer of a sufficiently high order to be of as great 
benefit as practice among the Davis Cup Squad players. In the days 
when Tilden and the great Frenchmen and Australians competed there 
the competition was the finest in the world, but now it is just another 
tournament.” (Our italics.) 

Mr. Hardy is unique is discovering the deterioration of 
Wimbledon, which has not been visible to anyone else. He 
adds :— 

“To be sure, Cochet is there, but his interest in the singles event 
is passing, and for the last two years he has been defeated in early 
rounds because of his failure to take the play seriously. The second 
and more important reason why the team should not be sent to 
Wimbledon is the terrific strain to which the players are subjected for 
two entire weeks. Crowds mull constantly about, journalists clamour 
for interviews, climax follows climax until, by the end of the fortnight, 
the players are entirely worn out.” 

This will strike most people as exaggerated—the crowds never 
interfere with the players, who need not be interviewed 
unless they wish it, while the Americans have never looked 
“worn out.” 


BrsipEs Mr. Hardy’s attack on Wimbledon, which is regarded 
abroad as well as at home as being quite uncalled for, we have 
. had ano less surprising attack on the manners 

— of our lawn tennis players from Mr. A. C. 
Griffiths, the Chairman of the Council of 

the L.T.A., which we believe to be equally uncalled 
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for. Had Mr. Griffiths limited his criticism to some of the 
older players, to whom defeat is positively painful and who 
are not always able to restrain their eagerness to “ pinch a 
point,” there might have been something in it. But he went 
out of his way to indict the younger generation, to whom 
he generally ascribed the following failings :— 

Glared at officials and umpires when they thought a bad decision 

had been made ; 

Lost their tempers and in anger hit the ball into space ; 

Were unpunctual ; and 

Failed to pay their entrance fees. 
Mr. Griffiths would not, we fancy, find many to agree with 
him among those who watch a certain number of tournaments, 
whether at Wimbledon or elsewhere. The court manners of 
the younger generation are irreproachable, whether they be 
men or women, boys or girls. They play a thoroughly sporting 
game and are always willing to concede a doubtful point. 
Anyone invited to choose between umpiring a match between 
hardened campaigners or between juniors would unhesitatingly 
select the latter, as he or she would know that, however 
indifferent the umpiring the players would raise no difficulties, 
but would remain serene to the end. There would be no 
“ glaring’ at anybody, nor any “loss of temper,” “ un- 
punctuality ” or “ failure to pay entrance fees.”” We cannot 
conceive whence Mr. Griffiths has derived his impressions— 
we are convinced that he is barking up the wrong tree. Even 
more astonishing is the statement of a well-known player 
that girls frequently burst into tears in the dressing-room 
because they have lost a match. Persons in a position to 
know declare that they have never seen anything of the kind. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


GENTLEMEN, 

The Prime Minister has made a request for assistance to 
enable his Government to find a solution for each of the 
problems which he has undertaken in your name to endeavour 
to solve, and he has stated that due consideration will be 
given to every suggestion and proposal offered calculated to 
restore the economic prosperity of this country. 

Moreover, it is the duty of any citizen who has studied 
these problems intelligently, and who believes he has any 
useful information or suggestion that will be of help to the 
Government, to contribute such information freely and 
frankly. 

I need hardly say that the overwhelming response you 
have received from the voters to your request for a Mandate 
has imposed the most serious obligations upon you, and any 
unnecessary delay in your efforts to discover a remedy for 
our national economic ills will lead to disappointment, if 
not despair. 

As one who foresaw and predicted, as far back as 1915, 
the present crisis, as well as the long period of trade depression 
with which this country has been afflicted, it may be of 
service to you if I briefly enumerate the causes of these evils. 

It will be remembered that within a year or so of the adop- 
tion of the Treasury note monetary system, which was 
established at the beginning of the War after the collapse 
of the pre-war gold-standard policy, there were numerous 
suggestions by certain financial writers to the effect that no 
matter how efficiently the Treasury notes functioned as the 
medium of exchange, the Banks and City financiers would 
insist upon the revival of the gold standard policy soon after 
the War terminated. It was evident to anyone familiar 
with the financial history of this and other countries during 
similar war crises, that the attempt to carry out such a policy 
could only be achieved at the expense of the industrial and 
trading classes, which would result in wholesale bankruptcies, 
trade depression, unemployment, the inflation of all war 
debts, the destruction of enterprise, a lowering of the standard 
of life for millions of our people, and general social misery 
and discontent. These evils have always followed every 
attempt to raise the purchasing power of money by contract- 
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ing the money supplies. Examples of this may be found after 
the Napoleonic wars, which ended in the “ hungry forties ”’ ; 
and our final national ruin was only avoided by the acci- 
dental discoveries of gold in Australia and California in 1848 
and 1849. These discoveries resulted in what would now be 
termed an “ inflation ” of the currency, causing a considerable 
advance in the level of prices, and so reversed the policy that 
had been pursued by the Bank of England and the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel. 

Another example may be cited in the history of the United 
States after the termination of their Civil War. Like all 
other countries, the United States had to conduct their 
military operations as well as their trade and commerce, by 
means of National currency notes, which functioned satis- 
factorily. But scarcely had Peace been declared when the 
American bankers commenced agitating for the destruction 
of the ‘‘ Greenbacks ”’ and the substitution with bank-notes 
and coins necessitating a drastic contraction of the people’s 
money. It may be asked, what object have the moneylending 
classes in thus forcing an insufficient supply of money to 
meet the needs of trade? The answer is first, financiers are 
interested in creating a great market for their own commodity, 
namely, Credit, and the greater the volume of legal tender 
the less need there is for such credit. Secondly, during war 
crises, Governments—under the advice of the bankers and 
Treasury officials—make a practice of issuing bonds instead 
of their own national credits, and these bonds are purchased 
when money is cheap. Some of the United States bonds 
issued during the Civil War were sold for less than one-third 
of the price at which they were afterwards redeemed. When 
the wars are over and peace established, the owners of the 
bonds use their influence with the Government to force the 
taxpayers to pay interest charges and redeem the bonds in 
money of twice or three times the value of that for which the 
bonds were purchased. This policy has been pursued in 
this country during the recent Great War, and it explains 
to a great extent all that has happened in the shape of economic 
and social disaster and suffering by the British public during 
the past ten or eleven years. 

The bulk of our national war debt was created when the 
pound sterling, represented by the Treasury note, had less 
than one-half of the purchasing power of the pound sterling 
in 1913. When the gold standard was revived and the 
pound restored to its pre-war ratio with gold in 1925, the 
burden of our war debts was practically doubled, and the 
public were made tc carry a financial load which has almost 
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broken the backs of our trade and industries, and all for the 
benefit of the money-lending classes. . . . An examination 
of recent events in the United States, Germany, and other 
countries suffering from trade depression and unemployment 
will show that these results are due to a contraction of the 
currency. Take, for example, the period 1919 to 1922 in the 
United States, which will be long remembered as one of the 
most serious and disastrous in the annals of that country. 
This was directly due to the deliberate action of the Federal 
Reserve Board in reducing the currency against the protests 
of the Comptroller of the Currency—the late John S. Williams. 
The losses inflicted upon the farmers, merchants, and manu- 
facturers by this policy was stated by Mr. Williams in a letter 
to the writer as exceeding the entire costs of America’s par- 
ticipation in the Great War! 

The present crisis in that country may also be traced to a 
similar deflation policy that was started at the end of 1929. 

All through the ages and in all countries, a decrease of 
money below the normal needs of trade has brought disaster. 
On the other hand, an increase of currency to meet the demands 
of the public needs has resulted in prosperity and trade 
revival. A century and a half ago this truth was recognised 
by David Hume, among many others, who wrote as follows : 

“In every kingdom into which money begins to flow in greater 
abundance than formerly, everything takes a new face. Labour and 
industry gain new life, the merchant becomes more enterprising, the 
manufacturer more diligent and skilful, and even the farmer follows 
his plough with greater alacrity and attention.” 

America’s greatest economist—General Francis Walker— 
once wrote as follows :— 

“A diminution of the money supply is one of the gravest evils 
which can menace mankind. The mischiefs of a contracting circulation 
have twice at least in the course of events befallen Europe as the result 
of the exhaustion of the mines of the precious metals, or the interruption 
of mining industry by Barbarian invasion or civil convulsion. It 
has remained for this generation and this decade to see these mischiefs 
brought upon Europe by the deliberate act of Government under the 
advice of political economists. Suffocation, strangulation, are words 
hardly too strong to express the agony of the industrial body when 
embraced in the fatal coils of a contracting money supply. Against 
so great a wrong to civilisation, and to the hopes of mankind, the repre- 
sentatives of the United States here present raise their earnest protest 
and warning.” 

Cannot the cause of the world crises with which practi- 
cally all nations are now afflicted be expressed in one sentence 
—a shortage of money? Trade depression, unemployment, 
unbalanced budgets, bank failures, reparation failures, bank- 
ruptcies, are all traceable to this one condition—a condition 
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that has been artificially created by the world’s Governments 
since the War, at the suggestion and advice of the world’s 
leading bankers. 

These Governments have allowed themselves to be 
intimidated against the use of the national credits they control 
for monetary purposes by the cry of Inflation. The gold 
standard has been forced upon the world at the instigation 
of those who live and amass their wealth by providing a 
substitute for legal tender in the form of bank credit. What 
function does the gold standard perform except the limitation 
of currency supplies? And this limitation has no relation 
whatever to the needs of trade and commerce. 

One would have imagined that before any Government 
permitted its people to build their industries and trading 
operations on a given financial basis, it would have at least 
enquired as to the strength of the foundation and its capacity 
to bear the strains to which it would be subjected. But no 
such enquiry seems ever to have been made since the War by 
any Government. When one considers the relative insignifi- 
cance of the world’s gold supplies to the world’s debts, one 
cannot be surprised that this system has collapsed. The 
marvel is that it did not collapse sooner. Even if all the gold 
held by the banks in America and France were liberated and 
distributed, it would prove utterly incapable of meeting the 
world’s requirements at the present time. The total debts 
of the world specifically payable in gold are estimated at more 
than fifty times the entire volume of gold above ground! And 
when one considers that gold is held as private property, 
the owners of which have a perfect right to put it out of use, 
to bury it as they do in India and Egypt, or to sterilise it 
as they are doing in France and the United States, it would 
seem sheer madness even to attempt to make this metal the 
source of the life-blood of trade and commerce. 

The War demonstrated that money based upon national 
wealth and issued in the form of Government notes was a 
perfectly safe, sound, honest and efficient medium of ex- 
change. It required no metallic basis of either gold or silver. 
Its supply could be adjusted most readily to the needs of 
trade. It was reliable and did not fluctuate as gold has done, 
both during and since the War. To talk of gold as a stable 
commodity in view of what has happened during the past 
half-century is to talk nonsense. No paper currency issued 
to meet the needs of trade (and not for political purposes) has 
ever fluctuated to the same extent as gold has done. 

Mr. McKenna is authority for the statement that our 
Treasury note was more stable in regard to the price level of 
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commodities although without any gold backing than the 
American dollar, in spite of its ample gold basis. 

Professor Gustav Cassel, the eminent Swedish economist, 
has stated that “the gold standard is by no means an ideal 
standard. The value of gold is subject to variations which 
cause serious difficulties to every country the economic 
system of which is built up on the basis of a gold-standard. 
The modern gold-standard dates from the Napoleonic wars. 
. . . Apart from the short-time fluctuations of the price level, 
attributable to trade cycles, great secular alterations in the 
purchasing power of gold have taken place. When, for 
instance, the index figure of Sauerbeck fell from 111 in 1873 
down to 61 in 1896, this is sufficient to prove that gold is no 
reliable measure of value, and that even with a gold standard, 
economic life is exposed to serious disturbances having their 
root in an unstable monetary system. The period which I 
mention is known in history as a period of prolonged economic 
depression. The generation then living had to pay a very 
heavy price for having built up its monetary system on a 
unit which could almost double its value within a quarter of 
a century.” 

To this may be added the fact that gold depreciated in 
value during the War to such an extent that the Swedish 
Government Bank refused to exchange its paper notes for 
gold. This fall in value amounted to about 40 per cent. of 
its pre-war value. We have also seen within the past four or 
five years a similarly spectacular exhibition of instability in 
this so-called stable standard by a rise in its value of over 
35 per cent.! But such changes can always be effected by 
the controllers of any large proportion of the gold supplies, 
by merely adopting the recent policy of the American and 
French bankers. 

May I ask you to consider a few elementary truths which 
—if properly digested—may help you in solving the problems 
you have undertaken. Money—whether based upon gold or 
upon the national wealth—is NoT a measure of values. There 
is no such thing as a standard of values. The very expression 
is meaningless—just as meaningless as a “ standard of love ” 
or a “‘ standard of beauty.” Values are not concrete magni- 
tudes ; they are not like porosity, density, or transparency, 
the property of bodies. They are not even intrinsic. They 
are merely exchange relations established by society, and are 
indicated by the quantities in which they are exchanged. 
These exchange relations are expressed in ratios by numbers, 
and so long as these numbers are all known by the same 
denomination, they represent for all practical purposes the 
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values of the goods exchanged. .Values are estimated—not 
measured. No man has ever yet been able to measure the 
value of a house, a horse, a sheep, or a goat, by putting a 
golden sovereign beside it. If I give a dozen people a yard- 
stick and ask them to measure the length and width of a room, 
they will all give me the same results, provided they all have 
the same standard yard-stick. If I were to ask a dozen 
different people to give me the value of a building, or any 
other object, it is doubtful if I should get uniform answers 
from any two of the number. 

Values are estimated by comparing like with like, not with 
unlike. Values can only be expressed in terms of numbers— 
never in commodities. If I know that a certain object is 
worth X, and another 2X, and another 3X, and so on, I know 
the exchange relations of these various articles without having 
to know just what X is. For this reason, pieces of paper 
function just as readily in promoting trade and in expressing 
values, provided they are all of the same denomination and 
issued by some authority in whom the public have confidence, 
as golden coins. 

Again, what is it that gives to money its purchasing 
power? Is it not the public who—by accepting it in exchange 
for goods and services—render it valuable by giving it circu- 
lation ? Certainly it is not gold that gives this value. On 
the contrary, the value given to gold is due to legislation. See 
what happened to silver when the nations of the world de- 
monetised it. Precisely the same thing would happen to 
gold under similar treatment. Professor Cassel has also 
stated that during and after the war, “the world had a 
system of paper standards and if each of these paper standards 
had simply been stabilised at a certain purchasing power 
against commodities, the world would have had a satisfactory 
monetary system. Stabilisation did not in itself require 
er the separate currencies should be bound up with 
gold.” 

In his work entitled ‘“‘ Money Illusion,” Professor 
Irving Fisher, the American economist, writes as follows :— 

** Under modern conditions, with our vast credit structures, the 
old theory of an automatic gold standard beyond the reach of any 

voluntary control has ceased to have much relation to reality... . 

To-day, instead of saying that the paper dollar or credit dollar derives 

its value from the gold dollar into which it is convertible, it would be 

truer to say that the gold dollar derives its value from the credit dollar 
into which it is convertible. And since the volume of circulating credit 


is controllable and controlled, we have already a managed currency 
in spite of ourselves.” 


In view of all this authoritative information, practically 
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all the claims for the necessity or for the advantages of gold 
as a basis for currency disappear. And this brings us within 
sight of a simple remedy for our present economic troubles. 
The remedy consists in a reversal of the policy which has brought 
about these conditions, viz., an expansion of the currency. This 
expansion can be effected in one or several ways. It could 
be achieved by the revival of the Treasury note system, which 
carried us safely through the greatest crisis in our history. 
It could also be attained by increasing the Fiduciary Issue 
of the Bank of England notes. It could even be accomplished 
by the increase of bank credit, provided the banks were 
willing to grant sufficiently long time loans. If fresh gold 
discoveries were made, as occurred in South Africa after the 
demonetisation of silver, the effects would be similar to the 
increase of the note issues. There is only one qualification 
required to make any given instrument money, and that is 
its acceptability by the public. The Government possess 
this power above that of any bank or institution. They have 
the power to declare what shall be legal tender, and by 
accepting it in payment of taxes, they establish its value and 
give it its circulating power. The remedy, therefore, already 
lies within your own grasp. 

As to the cry of inflation ;—this evil is only possible where 
permission is given for issuing more notes than the community 
require for carrying on their trade and industries, and is soon 
indicated by the advance in the price level of commodities. 
Such an evil is readily controlled by the issuing authority. 
At present, however, an advance in the price level of com- 
modities 1s essential to promote industry. No one will continue 
to produce goods at a loss. And prices of many goods are 
to-day unprofitable. Hxpansion of the currency does not 
necessarily lead to inflation. Moderate inflation is often advan- 
tageous, and would be of the greatest possible benefit to this 
country at the present time. There can be no great revival 
of trade without an increase in the effective demand for goods, 
and there can be no increase in the effective demand for goods 
without an increase in the supply of general purchasing power 
in the hands of the public. 

Those who are waiting for trade revival before allowing 
an increase in the volume of currency will continue to wait 
until Doomsday. Demand induces supply, and money in the 
hands of those needing goods constitutes demand. 

In any circumstances, there is a worse evil than currency 
inflation, and that is debt inflation. Debt inflation is one of 
the great evils from which the world is now suffering, and has 
been created by currency deflation. 
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There has never been any great revival in trade that was 
not preceded or anticipated by an increase in the currency. 
Look how the gold discoveries of California and Australia 
revived the world’s trade, and brought a revival of hope and 
happiness to the masses of mankind. The same results 
would have been obtained if the nations of the world had 
increased the money supplies to the same extent by the issue 
of paper money. 

It is hardly necessary to deal with the question of Protec- 
tive tariffs in this letter. Undoubtedly some form of Pro- 
tection is essential to save our farmers and manufacturers. 
But tariffs alone will not save us, any more than it has saved the 
United States, where the currency is allowed to be manipulated 
by individuals for their own profit, regardless of the national 
interests. 

Neither is it necessary to make the character and volume 
of our national currency depend upon international agree- 
ments. Every country has its own currency, no matter what 
the basis may be. There is no international currency, and 
there is no necessity for one. Gold is an international com- 
modity, but gold is not money, and money is not a commodity. 
Money circulates freely only within the jurisdiction of the 
Government under which it is created. Every currency is 
national and rightly so. We are now experiencing the results 
of attempting to limit our currency to the supply of a metal 
which is the basis of many other currencies, and the result 
has been disastrous. Why should the lives and fortunes and 
standard of life of the people of Great Britain be made to 
depend upon or to be affected by the actions, the judgment, 
or even the misdeeds of foreign nations? Surely the first 
duty of any government is to legislate for the interests of its 
own people, and not to sacrifice those interests for the benefit 
of foreign nations. There has been too much of this spirit 
in our recent administrations, and we are now suffering the 
consequences. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, the solution of the problems 
you have undertaken is entirely in your own hands, and it is 
with the hope that you will use your power in the manner 
indicated that I beg to subscribe myself, 

Your sincere well-wisher, 


ARTHUR KITSON. 


59, Farquhar Road, 
Upper Norwood, 8.E.19. 
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THE great events that will forever make October 27th, 1931, 
a red-letter day in our history demonstrated afresh that on 
the rare occasions when the British People are allowed to 
know the truth, they may be relied upon to return a sound 
and sane verdict. Their enlightenment was largely due to 
the initiative of Mr. Philip Snowden (as he then was), who 
took the country into his confidence and allowed us to know 
what went on behind the scenes and how Cabinets comported 
themselves during a first-class crisis. This was a notable 
public service which did something to atone for the immense 
harm the Chancellor of the Exchequer had done in previous 
years by his inhuman oppression of the British Taxpayer, 
whom he now frankly acknowledges—thanks to his own and 
his predecessor’s efforts—is the most cruelly treated of the 
world’s taxpayers. The Cabinet are, after all, the servants 
of the community, and its masters are entitled to know what 
their servants are doing. But before Mr. Snowden’s time 
Cabinets had usually “ got away with it,” and it was only 
from posthumous diaries that we were able to ascertain their 
ineptitude. Thanks, however, to Mr. Snowden, the veil 
was rent asunder in good time and an unprecedented display 
of poltroonery and fraud was disclosed to an amazed public. 
The cowardice had taken the form of conducting the country 
to the brink of the precipice and then running away. The 
fraud took the form of approving nine-tenths of the economy 
programme subsequently taken over by their successors and 
then denouncing the “ National” Government for pursuing 
this monstrous policy. It likewise took the form of, in the 
first place, proposing a Tariff and subsequently declaring the 
same as the last word in iniquity. In the face of such 
revelations, the Electorate felt that they had no choice but 
to condemn Messrs. Henderson & Co. as utterly unfit and 
improper persons to be entrusted with the government of 
the country. And they were accordingly wholeheartedly 
condemned throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
so that to-day you can walk from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats without striking a single constituency returning a 
so-called ‘‘ Labour”? member to Westminster. 

That is what happens, and always would happen, when 
the British People are told the truth, but they are usually so 
completely submerged in an ocean of lies, whether in the 
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shape of lies about “‘ Chinese Labour ”’ (as in 1906), or lies 
to the effect that ‘‘ their food will cost them more ” (as at any 
time during the last 25 years), or lies that some particular 
politicians had “‘ won the war ”’ (as in 1918), that their natural 
sense hasn’t a dog’s chance of asserting itself, and they 
are liable to be misled into disastrous decisions and to land 
themselves with impossible Governments, for whose vagaries 
they pay dearly. If you survey the events of the present 
century you cannot fail to come to the conclusion that all 
our major blunders and follies emanate from the politicians 
who almost invariably obtain power by misleading the public 
as to their intentions, and once installed in office proceed 
to play ducks and drakes with our resources and devote them- 
selves to the task of combining extravagance with inefficiency, 
with the results that stare us in the face. Directly the ballot 
boxes are opened and the votes counted, the electors no 
longer matter in the eyes of the predominant politicians who 
proceed to embark on their career of ineptitude, while the 
public who put them where they are look on in incredulity, 
amazement and ultimately indignation, though powerless to 
do anything until the next General Election. 

The art of modern government, as now practised, consists, 
indeed, in keeping the Democracy in the dark concerning 
the operations behind the scenes that effectively decide 
British policy on all important issues, especially in the field 
of international affairs, of which it is not considered good 
for the country to know anything. They are treated as a 
profound mystery, of which responsible statesmen “alone 
have the key and from which all outsiders are warned off.” 
But were there some Snowden to take us behind the scenes 
and show us how Cabinets function in this chosen field, the 
country would be as little edified as it was by the disclosures 
at the General Election. Indeed, it would be stupified at the 
conclusions reached and shocked by the personalities who are 
allowed to influence those conclusions. They would hardly 
conceive it credible that “ great, wise, and eminent men,” 
whom they are encouraged by their newspapers to look up 
to and “ go nap on,” could be so negligent of British interests, 
and so susceptible to suggestion that should be suspect, as a 
latter-day Cabinet usually is. 

We have a remarkable illustration of this phenomenon in 
Anglo-German relations, of which the country knows literally 
nothing, except that it has paid dearly in blood and treasure 
for the manner in which these have been mishandled by 
successive Governments throughout the last 30 years. The 
outstanding factor in Anglo-German relations—the one that 
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counts most—is undeniably the German Garrison in the City 
of London. It is few, but fit. It consists of a handful of 
firms comprising men of enormous wealth and corresponding 
influence, who have been allowed to acquire an unwholesome 
ascendancy both inside and outside the City. They are all 
powerful in and around Lombard Street, they permeate 
Fleet Street, they have the run of our public departments 
and they always have the ear of Downing Street. Their 
relations with the Bank of England are so intimate that it 
may almost be said that its directors see things through their 
eyes. There is nothing against them so far as I know, but 
they are German, in name, in origin, in outlook and sym- 
pathy. Their homes may be in England—where they have 
made their fortunes—but their hearts are in the Fatherland, 
to whose interests they are loyal. You cannot blame them 
for utilising their position for the benefit of Germany, though 
you may regard the influence they have been allowed to 
achieve as some reflection on the English portion of the 
City for countenancing such a development, as also on those 
editors and politicians who take their cue from the German 
Garrison. They were so powerful and pervasive before the 
Great War that they were able to persuade everybody within 
range that Germany was a perfectly peaceful and harmless 
community, who had no more thought of attacking her 
neighbours than these had of attacking her. Their arguments 
were so impressive that they succeeded in convincing the 
statesmen of the day—with most of whom they were intimate 
—that an Anglo-German War was so “ unthinkable”’ that 
only a lunatic could conceive such a possibility, and they 
succeeded in inculcating our public men of all parties with 
the idea that it was not a contingency that any reasonable 
person need take into account. The arguments of the 
German Garrison, which spread through Fleet Street and 
Downing Street into every section of Society, were, briefly : 
(1) That the German Emperor was a Pacifist at heart who 
adored England ; his Navy was a toy, and his sword rattling 
but a hobby that meant nothing. (2) That even in the 
impossible event of his losing his head and embarking on 
adventure, the great business world of Germany would be 
strong enough to stop him. (3) That the Socialists were anti- 
militarists and so numerous as to be an insuperable obstacle 
to war. (4) That the so-called “German danger” was the 
invention of “ scaremongers”’ in this country and had no 
reality. (5) All we need do was to show goodwill to Germany 
and the spectre of war would be finally laid. 

How potent were these arguments with those to whom 
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they were addressed by the men who professed “ to know 
Germany inside out,” may be gathered from the series of 
monumental utterances by which the statesmen of the day 
lulled the country into that false sense of security that was 
so rudely disturbed in August, 1914. These performances are 
unknown to the generation that has grown up since the 
War, and as they have not only an historical, but also an 
actual interest as specimens of Cabinet wisdom and foresight, 
I reproduce a few of the choicest specimens, which will, at 
least, serve to show how successful the friends of Germany in 
our midst had been in hypnotising their political associates. 
Mr. Asquith, our pre-War Prime Minister, who was supposed 
to have some sense of responsibility, was so beguiled by the 
German Garrison—with several members of which he was 
intimate—that he took his cue from them until the outbreak 
of war and exerted his whole authority to propagate “ the 
German Legend ” as conceived in the home of the hyphenates. 
In a memorable speech in the House of Commons (March 2nd, 
1908), he thus stamped on those who were endeavouring to 
awaken the country to the German danger. The Prime 
Minister asserted :—‘‘ And even where, as in the case of 
Germany, there is no express compact, we have the best 
reason to hope and believe that the two peoples are every year 
advancing nearer and nearer to a complete mutual under- 
standing ”’ (our italics). I would remind the younger genera- 
tion, who are unfamiliar with pre-war events, that the single 
justification for Mr. Asquith’s “‘ hope ”’ and “‘ belief’? was the 
construction by Germany of a gigantic battle fleet of which 
the British Navy was the avowed objective. This is not sur- 
mise, because it had been officially proclaimed in Berlin. 
However, there are none so blind as those who will not see. 
Two years later (January 6th, 1910) we have the Prime 
Minister thus helping the country to prepare against “ the 
day”: “There is not, to my knowledge, a single Power, be 
it ‘small or great, which is shaping its policy, basing its 
calculations upon the assumption that war between Great 
Britain and Germany is inevitable or even possible. Nor, 
gentlemen, can I discern in any quarter of the political horizon 
any cause of quarrel, direct or indirect, between us and that 
great and friendly nation.” That was undeniably the 
“‘ garrison’ view of Anglo-German relations of which the 
Prime Minister was the consistent and sonorous exponent 
until the storm burst. Did he believe what he was telling 
his fellow countrymen, when doling out this soothing syrup ? 
It is doubtful because, directly the Great War came, he com- 
pletely changed his tune and declared: ‘“‘ We now see clearly 
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written down in letters of carnage and spoliation the real 
aims and methods of this long-prepared and well-organised 
scheme against the liberties of Europe ” (Cardiff, October 2nd, 
1914). In other words, the German Dove had become a 
Tiger—should statesmen mistake Tigers for Doves ? 

With the Prime Minister living in a fool’s paradise until 
the Dove declared itself to be a Tiger, we cannot be surprised 
at his colleagues joining him. Some of them, no doubt, 
acquired their knowledge of German policy and intentions 
from their friends in the German Garrison. Among these 
was, of all people, Mr. Winston Churchill, who is by way 
of being a realist, and from whom more sense might have 
been expected. As it was, he was simply fatuous, attaining 
this degree of folly :-— 

“Look at it from any point of view you like, and I say 
you will come to this conclusion in regard to the relations 
between England and Germany, that there is no real cause 
of difference between them, and although there may be 
snapping and snarling in the newspapers and in the London 
clubs, those two great peoples have nothing to fight about, 
have no prize to fight for, and have no place to fight in” (our 
italics). 

Such was Mr. Churchill’s foresight in 1908 (August 15th). 
Within six years Germany and England had found three 
places “to fight in,” viz., the Land, the Sea and the Air. 
After this it is no surprise to find Sir Herbert Samuel per- 
petrating this gaffe in the very year of the War (January 15th, 
1914) :—“* At this moment, happily, we are at amity with all 
the world. Our relations with Germany have of late been 
vastly improved, and of all the achievements of the present 
Government, there is none which cause us more satisfaction 
than the fact that without sacrificing our former friendship 
with other Powers, our relationship with Germany has of 
late been put on a better footing and that the tension of 
earlier years has been relieved.” Naturally, Mr. Lloyd 
George was not going to be out of such a hunt, and if a palm 
were to be awarded for pre-war folly, he would run a neck- 
and-neck race with Lord Haldane, the rest of the Cabinet 
being “nowhere.” Thus, in a notorious interview at the 
opening of the War Year, Mr. Lloyd George was found 
declaring “This is the most favourable moment for twenty 
years to overhaul our expenditure on armaments.” Actually 
within ten days of the War (July 23rd, 1914). Mr. Lloyd 
George, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was thus solemnly 
rebuking Mr. Austen Chamberlain for suggesting that at 
such a moment we could not economise on armaments :— 
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“T think he will find that next year there will be substantial 
economy without interfering in the slightest degree with the 
efficiency of the Navy. The expenditure of the last few 
years has been largely for the purpose of meeting a temporary 
emergency” (our italics). 

I could produce an unlimited number of similar quotations 
from the utterances of the responsible statesmen of the day, 
including a select assortment from the lips of Lord Haldane, 
who stood sponsor for the Fatherland and was regarded by 
his colleagues as the outstanding expert on German affairs 
on the strength of his having spent a year in early life at a 
German University, translated Schopenhauer and _ being 
ready to swallow any medicine any German Professor might 
care to administer to him. He was naturally intimate with 
the German Garrison and was regarded as one of their chief 
assets. I cannot, however, cumber these pages with further 
quotations. Suffice it to say that Lord Haldane was an 
assiduous minimiser of the German peril and was always 
ready with some plausible explanation of any menacing 
development. The state of mind to which the Government 
had been reduced by all these friends of Germany was 
incautiously disclosed by Mr. Lloyd George in November, 
1914, when he artlessly declared: “ When this war broke 
out we were on better terms with Germany than we had been 
for fifteen years. There was not a man in the Cabinet who 
thought that war with Germany was a possibility under the 
present conditions’ (our italics). 

That is something for the historian to ponder when 
reviewing those palpitating days and apportioning re- 
sponsibility for the tragedy. What were the feelings of the 
German Garrison when the Dove transformed itself into a 
Tiger? We don’t know. We can’t guess, though we do 
know what attitude they adopted. Having sworn by all 
their gods that the Dove was a perfectly harmless Dove, 
when it became a Tiger they declared it to be so formidable 
that it would be madness for us to attempt to stay its course. 
They descended in an avalanche on Downing Street with 
the object of promoting the panic to which the politicians 
were already a prey. It would be simply suicidal, they 
argued, for this country to do anything but remain neutral 
while Germany gobbled up Belgium and dismembered France, 
whereas, if we kept our heads and stood aside we should do 
a roaring trade with all the belligerents. The fact that this 
cowardice would be the end of England—who would sink 
into an appanage of the victorious Fatherland—left the 
German Garrison “stone cold.” It was vital from the 
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enemy’s standpoint that this country should run away. 
Consequently their friends in our midst worked to that end 
and I may add only failed by the skin of their teeth. 

The Asquith Cabinet were at sixes and sevens. A minute 
minority favoured intervention, the majority of ministers 
were thoroughly “ rattled” and unwilling to face the music. 
There was a third section of determined pro-Germans who 
were working in conjunction with the notorious Herr von 
Kuhlman. These obstructed every effort of Sir Edward 
Grey to support the Entente, and are believed to have sent 
messages to the Germans attenuating the Foreign Minister’s 
declarations and affirming that he could not carry the Cabinet 
for a war policy. No wonder the Fatherland banked on our 
neutrality. No wonder the Garrison were cock-a-hoop. 

Sunday, August 2nd, 1914, was the crucial day. I went 
to the French Embassy early that morning and found it 
plunged in gloom. An agitated diplomat, who was about to 
go to the front, France being already at war, said to me: 
‘* Please realise that so far we have no evidence that the 
British Expeditionary Force will not be used against us.” 
At that moment Downing Street was completely paralysed 
and utterly unable to declare its intentions. I returned to 
the Embassy a few hours later and found everybody wreathed 
in smiles. France had at last received a positive assurance 
of our support—we should neither fight in the German cause 
nor be a neutral, but the ally of France. What had caused 
this transformation in the course of that Sunday morning ? 
Undoubtedly His Majesty’s Opposition, whose leading mem- 
bers had met at Lansdowne House the night before to discuss 
the crisis. The conversation was resumed in the morning 
at Mr. Bonar Law’s house (Pembroke Lodge, Kensington), 
with the result that towards mid-day Lord Lansdowne’s 
car took the following communication to the Prime Minister, 
who was, I believe, at the time sitting in Cabinet Council 
in Downing Street :— 


* DEAR Mr. ASQUITH, 

“Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform you that 
in our opinion, as well as in that of all the colleagues whom 
we have been able to consult, it would be fatal to the honour 
and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate in supporting 
France and Russia at the present juncture, and we offer our 
unhesitating support to the Government in any measures 
they may consider necessary for that object.—Yours very 
truly, 


A. Bonar Law.” 
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I have never thought that Mr. Asquith desired to desert 
France, but when he received this note from the Opposition 
leaders he was in a very tight place. The situation had got 
beyond his control, owing, it must be said, to his refusal 
to face facts in the previous year, and he was threatened 
with a formidable split in his Cabinet, headed by Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mr. Bonar Law’s letter not only steadied, but 
literally saved the situation by indicating to the Prime 
Minister that the King’s Government could be carried, by 
means of a Coalition, in the event of the Lloyd Georgeite 
section resigning. This was not lost upon the latter, who 
suddenly realised that they were not indispensable. Sir 
Edward Grey, as Foreign Minister, was accordingly allowed 
to give France the necessary assurance of support. The 
disgruntled ones “saved face” by declaring that it was 
Belgium and Belgium alone that had brought the Liberal 
Party into the War. 

It might be supposed that the German Garrison would 
disband on the outbreak of war between their country of 
origin and that of their domicile. By no means—they settled 
down to wait until the clouds rolled by. Though silent and 
unobtrusive for the next four years, they were by no means 
inactive, and exercised considerable influence behind the 
scenes—always in the same direction. They were able to 
take practical steps to weaken the British blockade of the 
Fatherland which, according to that remarkable book The 
Triumph of the Unarmed Forces, was reduced to a farce by 
the latitude allowed to Germany’s foreign friends in importing 
goods essential for the prolongation of the struggle. Their 
intimacy with unsuspecting Cabinet Ministers was another 
phenomenon of this time that aroused misgivings in patriotic 
circles. Lord Kitchener was heard to complain that he was 
expected to discuss confidential military plans at Ministerial 
luncheon parties, in the presence of members of the German 
Garrison. This he very properly declined to do and was 
accordingly accused of “reticence” by those who had 
expected him to disclose everything that was contemplated. 
We shall of course never know to what extent Germany’s 
partisans in this country were able to help the enemy, but 
we may be sure they were not idle; they never are. 
Doubtless they were immensely relieved when the “ Cease 
Fire’ sounded on November 11th, 1918, as they could now 
devote themselves openly and wholeheartedly to the German 
Cause, and it must be admitted that during the intervening 
13 years they have attained a large measure of success both 
in arousing sentiment for Germany and hatred of France. 


Ww 
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This affection for the former and animosity towards the 
latter is neither widespread nor deepseated. It has not 
infected the great British public. It is confined to com- 
paratively small and select coteries, beginning with the City 
of London, and embracing many editors and most politicians, 
and of course what is called ‘‘ London Society,” which is 
always ready to walk into any “ booby trap,” especially 
when it is baited with a German sausage. 

The moment the War was over our German taskmasters 
invented two slogans which we have heard ad nauseum from 
that day to this: (1) Unless we are kind to Germany and 
let her off the penalties of defeat, she will “‘ turn Red,” or 
in other words, become Bolshevist ; (2) as British Prosperity 
depends on German Prosperity, we must bend all our energies 
to putting the Fatherland on its feet. 

The first of these formule is simply blackmail, and it is 
generally agreed that no one in their senses could ever begin to 
pay blackmail, as if you begin you are likely to go on doing 
so until your position becomes intolerable. If Germany 
wishes to “turn Red,” no power on earth can prevent her 
from doing so, and we shall certainly not deter Germany 
from doing anything she pleases by encouraging her to make 
fools of us. The Germans are a practical people who know 
that certain consequences follow military disaster, and they 
are the last people to cut off their noses to spite their faces 
by becoming Bolshevists. What is dangerous both for 
Germany and her neighbours is this inept Anglo-Ameri- 
can policy of promoting her extravagance by unlimited 
lending. 

As regards the second slogan, viz., that British Prosperity 
depends on German Prosperity and that it is consequently a 
primary British interest to set Germany on her legs, all we 
need say is that it is demonstrably false. Germany and 
Great Britain are not commercial partners but commercial 
competitors. Any German who was heard to suggest in 
Germany that British Prosperity is a German interest would 
run the risk of being shut up as a lunatic. But then there is no 
English Garrison in Berlin to invent such nonsense. It would 
be just as reasonable to say that the prosperity of The Times 
depends on the prosperity of the Daily Telegraph, or that the 
Daily Mail would collapse if any disaster overtook the Daily 
Express. The true economic relations between the two 
countries were indicated some years ago by Mr. Bonar Law 
when he told a gathering of journalists in Paris that England 
would gain in a material sense if Germany were swallowed 
up in an earthquake. This must be obvious to everyone 
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who stops to think. At the end of 1931 Germany has a 
favourable trade balance of about £200,000,000—largely at 
our expense. Whereas Great Britain has an adverse trade 
balance of about £100,000,000, largely for the benefit of 
Germany. 

It is, however, true that the prosperity of the German 
Garrison in the City of London—our self-appointed task- 
masters—largely depends on the solvency of the Fatherland. 
This is because these over-astute but extremely short- 
sighted financiers have made investments in their “ spiritual 
home” that are at once heavy and imbecile. They should 
have been warned against such folly by Germany’s record 
as a champion repudiator of debts, but they were so blinded 
by prejudice in favour of their Fatherland and doubtless so 
confident of their ascendancy over Downing Street that they 
thought the gamble worth while—if the worst came to the 
worst the British Government could always be induced to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them, and should this 
involve a breach with France, that would be all to the good. 

Such is the position to-day, and International Com- 
mittees are engaged in several Continental cities in trying to 
straighten out the tangle as between the liquidation of 
Germany’s commercial debts—the “ frozen credits,” and the 
Reparation payments which stand to be resumed on the 
conclusion of “‘the Hoover holiday” in July. It is un- 
deniably the interest of Great Britain that the payment 
of Reparations shall take precedence of the payment of the 
commercial debts, as our Exchequer would receive under the 
former head a substantial sum it could ill afford to forego, 
whereas very few English investors are interested in the 
“frozen credits.” Moreover, Reparations are a Treaty 
obligation, and those who profess to regard the sanctity of 
Treaties cannot lightheartedly throw them over. We should 
therefore associate ourselves with France in insisting that 
any payments Germany can make should in the first instance 
go towards Reparations—conditional and unconditional. To 
let Germany off Reparations would be fatal from every point 
of view by making war in German eyes the attractive game of 
“‘ Heads I win, Tails you lose.” 

Needless to say this is not the standpoint of the German 
Garrison who have been working overtime for many years 
to reduce and ultimately to extinguish Reparations on the 
plea that Germany is too poor to pay any compensation for 
the wanton damage she did between 1914 and 1918. Their 
own pockets are substantially depleted by the “ frozen 
credits,” and they consequently demand that ‘Germany’s 
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commercial debts should have priority over her political debts, 
and that the British Government shall oppose the French 
demand, although the British Exchequer stands to gain from 
the precedence of Reparations. This is not surprising. It 
is what might have been expected, as our German Task- 
masters are never above asking for anything they want. 
But what is surprising is that a British Government professing 
to be ‘“‘ National ” should fall in with the views of the German 
Garrison, and that Mr. Stanley Baldwin on its behalf should 
inform the House of Commons—treating it as a matter of 
course—that the Treaty Debt of Germany must be postponed 
in favour of the private commercial debts. He doubtless 
imbibed this idea from the Governor of the Bank of England 
who bears no little responsibility for the risky investments 
that have been made across the North Sea. But neither Mr. 
Baldwin nor any other advocate of this fresh betrayal of 
British interests have produced so much as a plausible argu- 
ment in favour of the policy they recommend, and as it meets 
with the uncompromising and unflinching opposition of 
France who rightly regards the payment of unconditional 
Reparations as something that cannot be whittled away, it 
is permissible to hope that our German Garrison may be 
disappointed. 

Judging by the Returns collected by the Bankers’ Clearing 
House in London, and summarized by its Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. R. Holland Martin, the British stake in Germany’s 
short-term debt is much less than the fabulous figures with 
which interested parties have sought to frighten us :— 

“ The result of this inquiry shows that the total amount of facilities 
held at the disposal of Germany by London Banks and Accepting 
Houses under the Standstill Agreement was, on July 31st, 1931, less 
than £64,000,000 and that the amount of these credit facilities being 
used on October 31st, 1931, was less than £55,000,000, approximately 
half of which is on a documentary basis necessitating definite proof 
of shipment of goods. 

“These authoritative figures show that there is no basis for the 
higher estimates of the amount of this short-term liability of Germany, 


or for the criticisms which have been passed on the nature of the 
business transacted.’ 


This should prevent panicmongers from exaggerating the 
peril of default and should make it impossible for our 
politicians to oppose the saner French view. It incidentally 
indicates to those concerned a way of mitigating the mess 
into which they have so gratuitously got themselves. If 
they really wish to help Germany all they need do is to 
prolong “the Standstill Agreement” which expires at the 
end of February for, say, another five years. During this 
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period they should waive their claim to interest on their 
debts, and at the end of that time Germany may be in a 
position to resume payment. This will strike many persons 
as a more reasonable proceeding than to ask France to waive 
her claim for Reparations that merely represent the interest 
on her capital expenditure in restoring her devastated areas. 

Wild nonsense has been talked about Reparations under 
the influence of German and pro-German propaganda. It 
might be imagined that Germany had been ruined by the 
treatment she has received from the Allies, which, I may say 
in passing, is extremely lenient as compared with the terms 
victorious Germany would have imposed on the defeated. 
Tf she is in anything like the parlous state she is represented 
to be it is through her own extravagance which has been 
stimulated by her improvident friends on both sides of the 
Atlantic who have lent her hundreds of millions to squander. 
This is realized by the better informed Americans. On 
September 18th the former American Ambassador in Berlin, 
during the War, Mr. James W. Gerrard, who knows what he 
is talking about, after returning from a visit to Europe de- 
clared that Germany “did not need any financial assistance 
and that a large percentage of the loans from the United 
States was lent to Russia.”” Mr. Gerrard added :— 


“The German nation is apparently making bankruptcy pay. It 
is high time that American bankers started helping their own country 
and stopped lending money to Germany. Since the conclusion of the 
Versailles Treaty, Germany had paid out 10,000,000,000 marks in 
reparations, and has received 18,000,000,000 marks in public and 
private loans, so that she is 8,000,000,000 marks ahead. . . . Germany 
is spending too much money building stadiums and swimming pools, 
which is a waste in view of present economic conditions. Some money 
is devoted to housing, but the greater part is used for luxury equipment. 

“If we’re going to do business with Russia, let us do it directly and 
not through Germany, which has arranged to give Soviet Russia millions 
of dollars’ credit to purchase commodities in Germany.” 


At about the same time another well-informed American 
diplomat, Mr. Hugh Gibson, told a meeting of Americans in 
Brussels that ‘“‘ only 2 per cent. of Germany’s Budget was 
devoted to payment of War Debts, whereas 24 per cent. was 
being spent on armaments.” Lastly, we have the admission 
of the German representative on the Special Advisory Com- 
mittee meeting at Basle—Dr. Melchior—that there has been a 
vast increase in German indebtedness since last August. 
These figures are produced as confirming the suggestion that 
Germany is down and out, but they are most significant as 
demonstrating that, whatever her condition, ruin has not 
been wrought by the payment of Reparations, seeing that 
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not a single mark has been paid on this account for the last 
six months. 

What is the moral of this involved and painful story ? 
Why surely that we need a change of heart and a new outlook 
both in Downing Street and at the Bank of England. We 
require statesmen and financiers who will think less of 
Germany and more of England, and who will not allow our 
policy to be dictated by any German Garrison. It must, 
however, be sorrowfully admitted that we are unlikely to 
get what we most need. 


L. J. MaxseE. 
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M. ANDRE TARDIEU 


Visitors to M. André Tardieu, at 26, Avenue de Messine, 
leave their coats in a miniature hall, with its tell-tale of 
American flags, and are shown into a small octagonal room, 
to await the pleasure of the great man—or his riddance of 
some pompous and unavoidable bore. Briskly, the doors 
open, and with outstretched hand, and his proverbial smile, 
M. Tardieu genially welcomes his visitor. 

In the world of caricatures and posters, friendly and 
unfriendly, the unfortunate M. Tardieu invariably figures 
as one guilty of a libel of himself, at any rate as nature and 
his parents made him. The receding, simian forehead, the 
endless nose, made longer by a cigarette-holder, at least a 
yard long, and the long, filed teeth, which even an American 
dentist would disavow, are fantastically untrue to life. 
Rather, indeed, would I say that two, perhaps three, decades 
ago, André Tardieu was, or deserved to be, with his gaiety 
and attractive presence, the Beau Nash of his generation. 

The visitor, however, meets a more mellowed, though by 
no means less attractive, personality. 

M. Tardieu is now 54. But he looks infinitely younger. 
Although corpulence is his admitted terror, and he will tell 
you he is off to Switzerland in the hope of losing cing kilos, 
his silhouette is astonishingly lithe, and, but for too full a 
waist, one would say: juvenile. 

“* Il fait trés jeune,” my fair neighbour was saying to her 
bald husband, at the French Sénat last year, while M. Tardieu 
was speaking at the tribune. And the bald husband agreed. 
A very significant admission ! 

“* Early to bed and early to rise”’ must be the secret of 
this persistent youth. He hardly ever dines out. You will 
in vain, unless the House be sitting, find him awake in Paris 
after 9 p.m. It is useless work to try his telephone bell. 
And should you then decide to send a note round: “ M. le 
Président se couche tot,” the concierge will say, and nothing 
will induce that worthy cerberus to take the latter up before 
the next morning. 

Also, a vigorous optimism and a robust digestion combine, 
with restful sleep, to make up his elixir of youth. He never 
worries. Sleepless nights are the result of his choice, never 
of his haunted imagination or jaded stomach. 
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Indeed, M. Tardieu’s mellowness only appears when you 
sit down face to face, to enjoy the liveliness of his conversa- 
tion and the pleasant and informal cigarette. Nature’s 
merciless and revealing crow’s feet, on the sides of the eyes, 
are there to show that the gay days are over, and that the 
man’s lifework has long begun in real earnest. 

Appearances are also deceptive in his case, in quite 
another way. 

Prince Bulow once said: “ There are six great powers 
in Europe—M. Tardieu is the seventh.” The German 
statesman spoke in jest, and he, no doubt, realised the 
pungency of his little joke. But only exact knowledge, and 
great admiration, of the worth of his opponent could have 
prompted the quip. 

Yet, it is extraordinary what a tiny, what a fragmentary 
particle of that worth is conveyed by M. Tardieu’s first 
appearance. 

Nobody, anywhere, at any time, in any circumstances, 
could have missed Gladstone’s grand air or Clemenceau’s 
manner @ la bonne franquette. 

It is not so with M. Tardieu. He is just the dark-haired, 
spruce, well-groomed man one meets in Pall Mall. During 
his last Premiership I have seen him pass unnoticed many a 
time in Paris at a hotel where he was staying temporarily. 

He does not impress the casual observer. He has no 
flowing locks, side whiskers or hirsute beard, no professional, 
shell-rimmed spectacles or pretentious eyeglass, no showy 
waistcoat or costly button-hole. The reason may be that, 
being simplicity itself, he hates attitudinising, has no 
mannerisms ; and does nothing to impress, or catch the eye 
of, the ordinary passer-by. 

It is perhaps the welcome line of cleavage between the 
old and boisterous style of statesmanship, and the new— 
with its impatience of verbosity, pretence, and affectation, 
and its appetite for directness and achievement. The fact 
is striking in any case, and worthy of note. 

The visitor, closeted with the “‘ unimpressive ” statesman, 
has, besides, only got to wait and watch. He soon discovers 
the calibre of the man. 

The head is well-poised on strongly-built shoulders. It 
bespeaks mental balance and equilibrium. There is strength 
and grasp and width in that full face, and spacious forehead. 
And there is light and life and depth—and daring, too, in 
those queer, quick, penetrating, lemur-grey eyes, behind the 
twinkling glasses. The well-marked, heavy jaws have in 
them beyond question the mastiff’s bite. The chin is wilful. 
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So is the mouth, between its close-cropped moustache and 
thick, sensible underlip. The long, quizzical, humorous nose 
is ominous of incisive wit, and that skull, if phrenology means 
anything, must hold a powerful and retentive memory. 

In knowledge, judgment, acumen, courage, determination, 
irony, this must be a redoubtable foe, capable, with equal 
ease, of heavy long-range pounding, and rapid, rapier-like 
thrusts. 

And so, in point of fact, M. Tardieu reveals himself in 
actual life. 

In his long artillery duel with Prince Bulow, at the time 
of Algesiras, in 1906, the fullness and precision of his fire, 
in the columns of Le Temps, on the weak points of the German 
line of defence, outclassed unerringly his opponent’s gunnery 
effects. Of the two his was the better informed and better- 
equipped battery. 

When, on the other hand, the German Chancellor, in an 
unguarded moment, laid down, with borrowed, and true, 
Prussian orthodoxy, that nations in our wicked world were 
only left with Hobson’s choice: “to be the hammer or the 
anvil ’’—in a flash, while a ripple of laughter spread over the 
Chanceries in Europe, the lightning rejoinder struck and 
consumed the would-be axiom: “ You forget, Prince, that 
in a smithy, there is also the spark!” 

Another instance of his mordant wit and devastating 
quickness may as well be given here. 

The Naval Conference was then sitting in London. Four 
of the big-wigs of the late Labour Cabinet were that evening 
M. Tardieu’s guests. Disarmament was naturally on the 
tapis. One of the guests, the most unsophisticated and the 
most rightly popular, had just wound up, refreshingly, with 
the round assertion that wholesale, immediate, complete 
disarmament was what the democracies of the world were 
crying for. 

“You mean,” said M. Tardieu, coaxingly, “not one 
ship, left afloat, anywhere ? ” 

There was warm approval. 

“* Well, I can think of only one way.” 

Expectancy reigned. 

“ Get the navies of all nations together. But the meeting 
place must be at Scapa Flow.” 

The effect of such a rejoinder, if given at a public sitting 
of some great Congress, can well be imagined. 

This gift of glittering, scathing repartee, when carried 
to extremes, is a curse to a public man. To it, beyond ques- 
tion, and to the fact that M. Tardieu denies himself the tactical 
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advantages of the retort courteous, and is no adept in the art 
of suffering fools gladly, one can attribute the better part 
of the political enmity against him. 

It seems a pity. No one can approach him without 
noticing signs of an abundant kindness, which flows from the 
richness of his nature. The sting of his shafts is mischievous, 
but no malice is meant. The man is generous to a fault. 
Fierce in battle, his heart is full of warmth and élan, when the 
fight is over. 

He was taken to task recently because he did not sum- 
marily dismiss from his Cabinet two of his under-secretaries, 
at a time when it was alleged, without definite proof, that 
they had misbehaved. 

He was told that, by his covering attitude, he had taken 
a heavy risk and responsibility. His answer was characteristic : 

“ Dans la vie, tl faut prendre des risques. Jaime mieux 
celui de la générosité.” 

Such faults, as well as a masterful temper, are the ransom 
of his great gifts. 

Those who know him intimately say he is the prince of 
friends. His chiefs, at the various stages of his career, have 
been loud in their praises of his loyalty. M. Hébrard of 
Le Temps worshipped him. Joffre and Foch held him in 
great esteem. Clemenceau looked upon him as a friend and 
called him ‘“‘ mon bon amt”—no mean compliment, coming 
as it did, from the Tiger’s habitual and contemptuous glacis. 
And M. Poincaré says of him that he is the ideal colleague. 

His knowledge is encyclopedic, and his capacity for work 
ferocious. His is the brain that is always thirsting for the 
streams of pastures new. In fact, he is perhaps open to the 
criticism that he undertakes too much. 

His intellect delights and revels in mastering every, I 
had almost said, any, novel problem. He is then unsurpassed 
in the science of crystallizing it and explaining it in clear, 
crisp, lucid sentences. 

Clarity is one of his obsessions. Les idées claires, as he 
is fond of saying, are his road of predilection to bedrock 
conclusions, on which he feels he can then build in safety. 

There is, I imagine, no greater aspirant to architecture 
in politics than M. Tardieu. If the destructiveness of his 
mind is great, its constructiveness is, perhaps, greater. It 
exerts unlimited fascination over him. His regard for 
Roosevelt, and for that great man’s cult for action instead 
of writing or talking about it, has perhaps influenced this 
side of his nature. 
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The matters he prides in most are those which he carries 
out to completion. 

Making a useful speech, writing a brainy book or article, 
which may educate public opinion, such things, and the like, 
give him more pleasure than the mere zest of scoring off an 
opponent. The vastness of his organization work in the 
United States during the war filled him with happiness, 
although its intensity very nearly knocked him out. He 
revelled with joy in the hopelessly arduous and intricate 
task of re-building the devastated regions of France. A 
centre man in politics, his all-consuming idea, at present, is 
to build up from the scattered parties, that are a blight on 
French politics and policy, one big national party that would 
make for continuity and would sit between the extremists 
of the right and left. 

In the meantime, foreseeing that his country cannot steer 
clear of the world tidal wave of unemployment, he has drawn 
up a scheme of national equipment by which France is to be 
set to work, so as to hold her own against depression, and 
later, to be ready, if need be, for the struggle for life among 
nations. 

Those, indeed, are matters after his heart. He carries 
them forward with a thoroughness that leaves nothing to 
chance, and a plucky obstinacy, which is impervious to the 
sense of failure. 

Behind those remarkable qualities, pressing them onwards, 
is the driving power of his great, inherited love of, and 
admiration for, France, his country: “‘ Pays de labeur patient 
et non de luxe frivole ; de douceur, de paix, et non @impéria- 
lisme ; de vertus silencieuses, et non de légéreté brillante.”’ 

Others may share with their business, or professional 
pursuits their love for the Fatherland. M. Tardieu’s allegiance 
to it is whole and undivided. To it he has given, he gives, 
and will give, the very last ounce of his very best. Any 
general delineation of his character would be out of focus, 
if that basic trait were omitted. 

He stoutly believes in the virtues and healthiness of 
national politics as the vehicle of national life and progress. 
Internationalism is a creed of which he is no devotee. He 
is a Frenchman first, a European next. He denies that in 
the settlement of our present world’s problems economics 
should of necessity and in permanence take the seat of honour 
and oust politics from their time-honoured pride of place. 

What, however, he refuses to admit as a rule of life for 
all time, his pragmatic mind accepts as a possible need of 
the hour. 
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Better than most of his countrymen, M. Tardieu realises 
the part which economics must play for a time in Europe. 
No one has gauged more accurately than he the disruptive 
effects of the War, and the peril to civilization, which the 
disgraceful Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, and its implications, 
have let loose upon all nations. 

He appreciates how successful the mischievous influences 
now at work in all countries, have been. He has an acute 
sense of the relation of cause and effect between bolshevism 
and class unrest on the one hand, and excessive nationalism 
in industry and agriculture, and the world crisis on the 
other. 

“The war has shown that the world is a village.” These 
words are Lord Tyrrell’s. They were spoken on a recent 
occasion, with that great diplomat’s profound knowledge of 
the world’s affairs, and undercurrents. The brilliant paradox 
finds here its application. 

The immediate remedy, M. Tardieu feels, lies more in 
the present economical pooling of the resources of nations 
than in their political grouping. He believes it would be 
mere folly for prosperous France to think she can stand alone 
and happy, for any length of time, in the midst of disgruntled 
and covetous neighbours. 

In consequence he has set to himself a new task. He 
never loses an opportunity of preaching to his compatriots 
that economics must for the time being predominate over 
politics. 

It is a mighty task for any statesman in any country. 

In the fair land of France, which has been so often ruth- 
lessly ravaged in the course of ages, the braggadocio heard, 
here and there in Europe, since the War, and the resulting 
yearning among the French for armed national security, 
renders that task even more difficult. 

Moreover, self-contained France, economically the best 
balanced nation of all, is apt to become self-centred. She 
has fought her way unaided, in a quasi-friendless post-war 
world, to her present position of financial eminence and 
economic stability. She is proud of that great achievement. 
She is inclined, pardonably enough, to believe it will endure, 
and she turns a deaf ear to the warnings of impending danger, 
and to the counsels that further sacrifices and concessions 
are necessary. 

The thankless task of disillusioning and enlightening his 
countrymen holds no terrors, however, for M. Tardieu. He 
quotes Bossuet : “‘ Croire ce qu’on désire est le pire déréglement 
de esprit,” and cautions them against the fatuity of the wish 
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being father to the thought. He explains that they must 
face the facts and yield to the evidence of figures and reality. 

He enumerates the measures his Government has passed, 
and he urges them to take the long-world view, not the 
provincial, short-sighted prospect. ‘‘ Pour franchir les 
derniers tournants, il faut un esprit dentr’aide entre citoyens, 
et entre nations.” 

It is a great exertion worthy of a great statesman. 

By it, not only France, but other nations, too, must 
benefit. 

It involves unbounded public confidence in the new 
evangel, as well as unlimited confidence in the evangelist 
himself. 

M. Tardieu does not rest satisfied, however, with his 
efforts in this grand crusade. 

He well knows that the international forces of law and 
order will be brought into line against the combination of 
greed and chaos, only if individual happiness exists in the 
midst of each nation. 

The village mischief maker is given short shrift, when all 
and sundry around the village pump are contented and quiet. 
When the reverse is true, the reptilian creature flourishes. 
M. Tardieu is well alive to this. 

Of late, therefore, since his fall, in December last, from 
his second Premiership, he has taken charge, in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice and service to his country, of the agricultural 
interests in France. His object is to ensure that a satisfied 
peasantry will go to the polls, in May, to vote straight, and 
refuse to listen to mischief mongers. Within six short 
months his output of legislative and administrative measures, 
all protective of agriculture, has been unparalleled in agrarian 
history. 

hal his colleagues and staff only just less hard than 
he works himself. Every Sunday finds him among the 
peasants, lunching with them, talking to them, explaining 
where their true friends, and real interests, are. His campaign 
is meeting with tremendous success. Rounds of cheering 
greet his perorations. “‘ M. le Président, vous étes admirable,” 
a hoary-headed elder said to him, in my presence, the other 
day. His opponents are frankly disconcerted. They tried, 
on one occasion, to silence him with their whistles. But, 
characteristically, he produced from his pocket yet another 
whistle, and joined the music, until they got tired and 
desisted. 

So dynamic a personality has already made its mark on 
public opinion in France. By common consent, he is in the 
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true line of apostolic succession of France’s great men. The 
mantle of the Clemenceaus and Poincarés, to name only two of 
the most recent and eminent servants of the French state, 
is his as of right. He is not as well known abroad. Cer- 
tainly he has not been given sufficient recognition for his 
brilliant work in favour of the Entente, of which he has been 
and is one of the stoutest supporters, before, during, and since, 
the war. But it may be confidently asserted that international 
complications and entanglements, which are looming so large 
on the horizon, will find him at the helm. He is France’s 
reserve man. He may well be soon, in the concert of law- 
abiding nations, one of the world’s trusted pilots. 


RoGeR VERDUN. 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS OF A TORY 
CANDIDATE 


Not a few people may hold, and not without reason, that 
quite sufficient paper is blackened already day by day on the 
subject of politics. It may beso. We are, whether for better 
or for worse, a politically minded nation. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that there is still room for a statement, however 
disjointed, of the point of view of an ordinary candidate, 
having the experience of some years’ work in a fairly typical 
northern, and mainly agricultural, constituency, and, in 
addition, of two general elections. It is, after all, the candi- 
date, more particularly if he live in his constituency, not the 
sitting Member, who is best able to gauge the trend of opinion 
in the electorate. It is the candidate, discussing prices with 
the farmer over a sheep-pen at the Agricultural Show in July, 
or listening in November to the local secretary’s summing up 
of the situation during the progress of a whist-drive in the 
village hall, who ought, therefore, to be in a position to state 
at any given moment what his constituency is thinking. 
And who frequently can. Moreover, should his constituency 
happen to lie in the more northerly parts of this island, his 
difficulties will be lessened. He will find out at an early stage 
that it is more important that he should be a good listener than 
a good speaker. An ability to speak well is, of course, an 
asset of value, especially in a country like Scotland, where 
pulpit oratory is held in esteem. But in general the reputa- 
tion of being a passably good speaker is not difficult to acquire. 
Provided his discourse be not unduly punctuated by lengthy 
and painful silences, and provided also that he keep his 
written notes decently concealed, any candidate, or other, can 
gain a considerable name for eloquence. Yet, for all that, it 
is as a listener that he will be finally justified or condemned. 
He must be prepared to pay unwearying attention to lengthy 
disquisitions on the part of all and sundry on the shortcomings 
of the Government, the opposition, or the party machine. He 
must appear sympathetic towards the need for official inter- 
vention in the matter of the traffic of worn-out horses to the 
Continent, as described with imaginative detail by the lady 
who is very much in earnest, as he must also towards the 
statement of the criminal weakness of the late Viceroy of 
India, as given by the retired, and indignant, Anglo-Indian 
civil servant. He need not, of course, agree; but before 
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stating his grounds for disagreement he must hear the case, 
however fully it may be set forth. Kissing babies used to be 
regarded, at any rate by the comic writers, as the surest road 
to the hearts of the electorate ; to be a sympathetic listener is 
an even surer one. And, I would almost add, an easier. 

In any mixed constituency, that is, one in which rural, 
urban and industrial elements are all represented, a candidate 
is faced with three distinct problems, as exemplified by (1) his 


own bodyguard of enthusiastic supporters ; (2) the large inter- 


mediate mass of waverers (at present mainly composed of those 
who have hitherto been Liberals), and (3) a block of irrecon- 
ciliable opponents. And his success depends in no small 
measure upon his ability to deal with all three. To the first 
he should be, above all, attentive. Their support may be 
counted on in any case, but their value, not to be despised, as 
leaven in the mass may at least be doubled by their being 
made to feel that their support is not altogether taken for 
granted. The waverers should be treated with circumspec- 
tion. Their position is a delicate one and they are quick to 
take offence. Vigorous platform denunciation, for example, 
of the faith which they are presumed to be upon the point of 
abandoning, merely serves to retard conversion. Not for 
them the robustness of the attitude of one ardent Tory who, 
meeting the Liberal candidate and his agent one day in the 
street, was asked by the latter whether he would not shake 
hands with ‘‘ your future Member.” ‘“ Thank you,” he said, 
“ but he’s not my future Member,” adding darkly—“ not if I 
can help it.”” Sweet reasonableness, then, is here the best 
course. Finally as regards the irreconciliables. Here there 
is nothing to be lost and possibly something to be gained by 
meeting them on their own ground. But it is, I think, true 
to say that to certain sections of the community only a 
Socialist programme appeals, and no matter what may be the 
record of a Socialist Government in office, for such a pro- 
gramme their votes, if cast at all, would always be given. 
The miners afford as good an example as any of such a section. 
Generally speaking, at the present time the miners want three 
things: they want a guaranteed minimum wage by Act of 
Parliament, the nationalization of the mines, and a working 
day of not more than seven hours without reduction of wages. 
Little hope of obtaining any one of these demands can be held 
out either by a National or by a Unionist Government. But 
the fulfilment of all three has been, and will continue to be, 
promised by Labour. The question, therefore, of which party 
to vote for is for the miner a simple one, and, as far as one can 
see, is likely to remain so. There is, of course, the possibility 
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of abstention. At the recent election not only did a certain 
percentage of the miners in the district with which I am con- 
cerned abstain, but some even voted Tory. The majority, 
however, for reasons which I have already given, still doggedly 
adhered to their Socialistic allegiance. 

But we, as Conservatives, would be foolish indeed were we 
to count upon benefiting even to the same extent ourselves 
at the next election. 

There is another matter which is apt to be overlooked, and 
which, moreover, is more strikingly apparent to a working 
candidate than to anyone less in touch with political opinion 
at both ends of the scale, both among the electors and at head- 
quarters, which is the relative importance of certain questions 
as viewed from the clubs in London, say, and from the recesses 
of a remote constituency. Such a matter was the former 
dispute as to the leadership of the party. In London, both 
actually and as reflected in all the newspapers, the talk was 
all of the merits and demerits of Mr. Baldwin as leader, and 
heated discussions regarding the person who was to succeed 
him. Yet the farther away from London that one got the less 
did one find the question debated or even looked upon as a 
question at all. Of the undoubted popularity of Mr. Baldwin 
with the bulk of the electorate—even irrespective of party 
divisions—there can be no dispute. It is true that during his 
last term of office his presentation, for which the caricaturists 
et hoc genus omne were responsible, was, to say the least of it, 
unfortunate. In an illuminating aside a recent French writer 
has pointed out that, to a woman of the working-class, a lady 
is never en grande tenue unless she is wearing a hat. Some- 
what in the same way a working-man in this country looks 
upon a pipe as indicative of a state of relaxation rather than 
of business. So it was, then, that the continual representations 
of Mr. Baldwin smoking his briar, however comforting they 
may have been to the morals of the upper and middle classes, 
merely gave to the masses the impression of a man who sat 
back and smoked instead of getting down to his job. And the 
transference of blame from the man to the Government of 
which he was the head was only a matter of time. Never- 
theless, there is in all classes an underlying and profound belief 
in the probity and uprightness of Mr. Baldwin as a man such 
as is accorded to no other figure in politics. And even if every 
shortcoming attributed to him as leader be fully taken into 
account, still his personality remains perhaps the greatest asset 
which the Conservative Party, and I would almost add, the 
Nationalist Government, possess to-day. 

To take one other instance of this discrepancy in the 
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attribution of importance to a question in London as com- 
pared with the constituencies. In Parliament, and in political 
circles generally, the question of the reform of the House of 
Lords is continually coming up for discussion. Now quite 
apart from the urgency of, or even necessity for, the reform 
of the Upper Chamber—which is another matter altogether— 
it is easy to see that in the man in the street it arouses 
extraordinarily little interest. This may partly be put down 
to the complexity of the various suggested measures for 
reform. For nothing is more certain than that a hybrid 
chamber composed in equal parts of the elective, selective and 
hereditary elements, such as is not infrequently visualized by 
those who specialize in this subject, would be regarded as 
nothing more or less than a joke by the average citizen. Nor, 
for that matter, does the cry of total abolition rouse any 
greater enthusiasm. It is difficult to say why this should be 
so, except that the Englishman has an ineradicable preference 
for natural growth and the strongest distrust of logical reason- 
ing. The Upper House may be an anomalous body, open not 
only to just criticism but even to ridicule, but at least the 
principle governing its composition is a perfectly simple one 
and such as it is has become and is not a fully armed creation 
sprung from the head of a modern professor of political 
science. Moreover, the House of Lords has added considerably 
to its reputation within the last ten years, and not least within 
the last two, while the inadequacy of the Labour repre- 
sentation on its benches is now seen to be a failing which is 
perfectly capable of being remedied in time and which is, in 
fact, in process of being remedied even now. For all of which 
reasons it would appear that there is little likelihood of any 
popular cry on the lines of the hackneyed “ Peers versus 
People * succeeding at the present time. The fact is that no 
purely academic question, whether it be House of Lords 
reform or House of Commons procedure reform, has a chance 
of rallying any party’s followers so long as the existing 
economic depression lasts. There are certain questions, 
however, upon which opinion is generally united. The 
League of Nations is one of them, and, arising therefrom, dis- 
armament is another. It might be expected reasonably that 
a fairly unanimous feeling of moral indignation in regard to 
the Soviet timber camp workers might also be found. Such, 
however, so far as personal experience shows, is not the case. 
But the whole attitude of this country towards Russia to-day 
is a peculiar one and merits separate attention. There is, 
then, a generally favourable opinion throughout all classes and 
political divisions towards the League of Nations. This is not 
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surprising. To begin with, the idea has become very much a 
part of people’s lives—not so much as a result of propaganda 
as owing to its adoption by church and chapel as part of the 
Christian creed. Nowadays for anyone to stand up and 
publicly disassociate himself from League of Nations ideals— 
at any rate in most parts of the country—would be held to be 
tantamount to a denial of the Christian faith. Which, maybe, 
is all to the good. But that is not all. Not only must no one 
deride Geneva, but not even criticism is allowed. Which is 
distinctly less good. For there are undoubtedly a number of 
points which call for criticism, which statement should any- 
body doubt, let them listen to Socialist orators speaking under 
the League of Nations Union auspices. The main argument 
is always the appeal, not to reason or to idealism pure and 
simple, but to fear. We cannot, they cry, have another war, 
because it will be so terrifying. And then follow the usual 
tales of cities being obliterated in the twinkling of an eye by 
enemy bombing squadrons, and so forth. Still more dangerous 
arguments, based on equally false grounds, are not infre- 
quently heard. One speaker, an official speaker of the League 
of Nations Union, was heard, not long ago, to advocate sup- 
port for the League by this country because, as he put it, we 
have got all we want : we do not covet an acre of anyone else’s 
vineyard, so let us have no more war; let us see to it that 
henceforward there is an era of peace that we may consolidate 
and improve what we already possess! This truly inter- 
national point of view, it need hardly be said, was received 
with enthusiastic applause. And the same with the question 
of disarmament. No figures, no arguments, no illustrations 
will really convince the man in the street that we are not still 
paying just as much now on munitions and battleships 
as we have always done. The difficult business of the 
difference in value now as compared to twenty years ago, 
together with the additional present cost of an entirely new 
force in the R.A.F., do, of course, make the necessary explana- 
tions appear to be more halting and hedged about with 
reservations than they really are. But thanks to post-war 
reaction and League of Nations propaganda, the fact remains 
that we are now a nation of pacifists. No war at all, is the 
cry ; not even in a righteous cause or in self-defence. And, 
that being the case, it is only natural that there should be a 
demand for complete disarmament—if necessary, unilateral. 
Nor is the average elector greatly moved by consideration of 
the existence of a Russian menace. And this for two reasons 
—first, because reiteration has dulled his senses, and second, 
because, dating possibly from the time of our support of 
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Denikin and Koltchak, there has always been a feeling that 
the Soviets have not had a fair deal from the rest of Europe. 
It is altogether a most curious and interesting attitude, and 
when we remember the passionate indignation roused in this 
country by the relation of the sufferings of the Neapolitan 
prisoners, the Bulgarian atrocities, or the menaces of the 
French colonels under the Second Empire, it would seem as if, 
as a people, we had lost our national pride. For nothing could 
exceed the cynical contempt displayed by the Soviet. Govern- 
ment in its dealings with England during the past ten years. 
Yet the cases are not the same. Behind the French colonels 
was the still-present menace of the name of Napoleon, while 
behind the indignation aroused by the Neapolitan and Bul- 
garian atrocities was the dynamic personality of Gladstone. 
Perhaps even now were a great name to emerge either from 
within Russia as a bugbear, or in this country as a force, we 
might yet see the British lion stirred up to righteous anger as 
of old. Now, however, the British working-man’s attitude 
is one of bored indifference. He has heard too many lies 
about the Soviets from one side or the other, and what between 
denunciations of this or that Soviet leader as anti-Christ on the 
one hand, and the sentimental slop of spoon-fed propagandists 
on the other, he does not know what to make of it. For him 
Russia is a country at once alien and remote, for both of which 
reasons he can neither think of it as being a direct menace to 
his own peace and well-being, nor can he regard it with any 
feelings of particular affection. Which attitude explains at 
once the failure of Mr. Churchill to summon a crusade and the 
failure of Moscow after a decade of hard work to raise the 
Communist Party in England above the level of a small-town 
debating society. 

There is one change which is certainly on the way and 
which concerns Conservative candidates in particular, and that 
is in the matter of election expenses. It is beginning to be 
borne in on the candidate who stands in the Conservative 
interest that something is wrong when he sees his Socialist 
opponent putting in a return of about one-third of his expenses 
and polling as many, or it may even be, more votes. Some 
inkling of how it is done may dawn on him when he notices in 
the county town advertisements for a Socialist meeting chalked 
here and there upon the pavement, when he knows to his cost 
that no meeting of his own would be considered to be properly 
announced unless every hoarding was decorated with an 
expensively printed poster. The bad old tradition, too, of 
five pounds here and five pounds there for infinitesimally 
exiguous return value in work holds good in too many places. 
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The first thing of all is to organize a body of voluntary workers, 
of which there are usually to be found a sufficient number in 
any constituency, more especially, perhaps, in those which are 
known not to be safe seats. With that as a basis there should 
be no particular difficulty in cutting down other expenses also. 
The main item is generally under the heading of printing, 
stationery and advertisements. That should be the main 
object of attack. Next to that come personal expenses and 
the insidious item which goes by the name of Clerks and 
Messengers. And, of course, Miscellaneous. The payment 
of an Election Agent, and the account for Halls and Committee 
Rooms are better left as they are. Nevertheless, a great step 
forward will have been made when this question of reduction 
of expenses is seriously taken in hand, for undoubtedly it is 
nothing more or less than a mill-stone round the neck of our 
party at the present time. Experience in one constituency of 
which I have knowledge has shown that election expenses can 
be cut down by 50 per cent., that is, in 1931, as compared to 
1924 and 1929, without any difficulty whatsoever, and without 
the slightest sacrifice of efficiency. 

The recent election has shed light upon many things that 
hitherto have been matters for speculation only. But pre- 
eminently has it shown that nothing, either in a leader or in a 
party, is more fatal than to misunderstand the thoughts and 
feelings of the man in the street. Such a misunderstanding, 
far more than any swing of the political pendulum, was 
responsible for bringing the Labour Party to the discredited 
state in which it finds itself at present. Mr. Henderson and 
his followers failed entirely to realise the enormously powerful 
wave of apprehension which swept through the country as a 
result of the fall in the value of the £. Oblivious of the lessons 
of 1914 and 1926 they persisted in believing that an appeal 
directed to one section only of the community—in this case 
the unemployed—would succeed if backed by sufficient money 
bribes. They have paid dearly for their error—an error, it 
may be remarked in passing, that betrays the weakest spot in 
the Labour Party’s equipment, its ineradically middle-class 
outlook and attitude. Such an error could not conceivably 
have been made by Disraeli nor by the third Lord Salisbury. 
For the aristocratic outlook is always far nearer to that of the 
multitude than that of the petit bourgeois. No, it remained 
for Mr. Arthur Henderson, the epitome of smug provincial 
respectability, to make it, and in doing so to sign his own 
decree of abdication. 
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THE MILNERS AT CHELSEA 


The recent publication of the “‘ Milner Papers,” admirably edited by Mr. 
Cecil Headlam, has caused great interest. This article by Lord Milner’s 
cousin and intimate friend gives a delightful picture of his parents and home. 


My memories of the parents of Lord Milner, and of Alfred 
as a boy, date back to the early sixties, when they were 
living in Danvers Street, Paultons Square, Chelsea, a quiet 
little square just west of Church Street and the Rectory, 
and once the garden of Danvers House, of which Aubrey 
has left us a delightful description. Whatever he may have 
been to others, or in other aspects, to us children at the 
Rectory, Dr. Charles Milner was a much beloved and very 
special friend, good for games of every sort, full of jokes and 
fun, and a coveted visitor to our schoolroom in the north- 
west wing of the old home. We played cricket and practised 
archery, shooting into an old beehive hung on the trunk of a 
plane tree in the Rectory garden ; and amongst indoor games 
I particularly remember es Lotto,” with almonds and raisins 
for prizes, and “‘ Schwarze Peter,” when the loser had his 
face adorned with whiskers and moustache from a burnt 
cork. Alfred was then a shy, dreamy boy of about eight, 
with little care or aptitude for the games and romps of those 
Rectory days, though glad enough to enjoy young company 
and a biggish house and garden. 

I well remember going round one evening in April, 1866, 
for games at Paultons Square, and asking—when the maid 
came to fetch me home—if my father was in (my face being 
much corked). I was told he was round at the Carlyles in 
Cheyne Row, and that Mrs. Carlyle had been found dead in 
her carriage in the Park, and no one knew exactly where 
Mr. Carlyle was. (It was just after the Edinburgh Rector- 
ship address, and he had gone to Scotsbrig for a little rest.) 

Dr. Milner and Alfred joined us for our summer holidays 
at 25, Sussex Square, Brighton, in 1863 and again in 1866. 
Of the Doctor’s depression and aloofness of later years there 
was then no trace; and he was the centre of all our games 
and outings. Cricket on the sands in good weather, or in 
the great schoolroom (No. 25 was a large girls’ school, which 
my father often rented for the summer holidays) when it 
was wet; hide and seek all over the big house; walks and 
donkey rides on the downs, picnics on the beach ; it was the 
Doctor to whom we children looked to lead us in all we did 
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I shall never forget a thrilling five minutes when he carried 
me on his back up the rope ladder which ascended the cliff 
at Rottingdean. It seemed an interminable climb, and as 
the ladder swung in and out with our weight, I wondered 
whether his knuckles on the ropes would get smashed against 
the glaring white chalk of the cliff just in front of us. But 
we all had perfect confidence in “The Doctor,” and I was 
sure he wouldn’t let go. He it was, too, who taught Alfred 
and me to swim, by the somewhat drastic method of taking 
us out of our depth on his back and then slipping us off, and 
just supporting us with his fingers under our chins, whilst 
we struck out for the shore. We swallowed some large gulps 
of salt water, and very soon found our swimming legs and 
arms; and the love of bathing which we learned from Dr. 
Milner in those early days stuck to us both, so that I wasn’t a 
bit surprised, some forty years later, when Alfred was staying 
with us at Henley, to find him routing me out before breakfast 
to punt him up the river for our morning dips. 

Dr. Milner used to do some teaching and tutoring during 
his Chelsea days. He had (if I am not mistaken) a class at 
Miss Lowman’s Girls’ School at Catharine Lodge in Trafalgar 
Square, which my sisters attended, and he also went regularly 
to Norwood, to give my Craig cousins lessons. He was, with 
his wife and Alfred, constantly in and out of our old home, 
the Rectory in Church Street, between 1862 and 1866, and 
met there many of my father’s friends, including the Frederick 
Maurices, Fanny Greville, Dean Stanley, the Wedgwoods, 
Tom Hughes, Thomas and Mrs. Carlyle, Seymour Haden, the 
de Bunsens, Henry Kingsley, Anne Thackeray, John Ellerton, 
the Brookfields, Kittie Macready, and others of those early 
Chelsea years, as my mother’s (alas, too abbreviated !) diary 
records. 

The Doctor was a good walker, and he and my father 
went for many long suburban tramps from Chelsea, and for 
two or three walking tours together in Yorkshire and the 
Lakes and the Bronté country, greatly enjoyed and long 
remembered. As a teacher of German he could be terribly 
severe, and his pupils had to work hard, appreciate Goethe 
and Heine, and think for themselves; but, lessons over, 
“the dear Doctor,” as he was always called, lost his stern- 
ness and his drive, and became a delightful playmate and 
something of a schoolboy himself. Mrs. Milner’s quiet, 
dignified personality (she was Mary Ierne, daughter of Major- 
General Ready, Governor of the Isle of Man) won the 
affectionate regard of all our elders at Chelsea, and great 
was their sorrow when the October of 1866 brought their 
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departure from Chelsea, with three or four boy pupils, for 


Tiibingen, the famous old Black Forest University town, 
where, in the following year, they were visited by several 
Chelsea friends, Mr. Synge, Miss Julia Blunt, George Gordon 
and his sister, and Richard Craig, who brought back happy 
accounts of that quaint old place with its picturesque castle 
and customs and surroundings. 

Mrs. Milner died there in the August of 1869, and Alfred 
came back to England that autumn to carry on his studies 
at King’s College, London, whilst living with his mother’s 
connections, and our old friends, the Malcolms. His father 
came over to stay with us at Chelsea Rectory soon after 
Mrs. Milner’s death ; warmly welcomed as ever, though a 
good deal changed and aged. Through the seventies he 
continued his Tiibingen teachership (he was debarred from 
promotion to a full professorship by his refusal to renounce 
his British citizenship), and in the earlier years he paid us 
regular visits to Chelsea. But ill-health, insomnia and its 
bad concomitants gradually extinguished all that youthful 
brightness and twinkling gaiety which had made him so 
delightful a companion, and in the later years these visits 
ceased. Indeed, in spite of his active open-air life, he had 
never really been a strong man physically, and had had to 
renounce his medical work in Chelsea largely on account of 
failing health. Nevertheless he was an enthusiastic Volunteer, 
an excellent shot, and a sergeant instructor for musketry. 
In my mother’s diary for December 30th, 1863, I find the 
entry: “‘ Telegram from Dr. Milner that he had won the 
£100 prize at Totnes’ ; and he was once among the finalists 
for the Queen’s Prize at Wimbledon. Though his mother, 
Sophia von Rappard, was a German, the Doctor’s upbringing 
was entirely English, and his father never even learnt to 
speak German. Dr. Milner of course learnt German during 
his residence abroad as a boy, and taught it to his pupils 
whilst in Chelsea in the sixties ; but, out of school and apart 
from this, he was, and to the end of his days remained, 
essentially and characteristically British ; and Alfred’s early 
education during those Chelsea years was received partly 
from his father at home, and partly at St. Peter’s School at 
Eaton Square. 

Dr. Milner died at Tiibingen on August 2nd, 1882. 

Of Alfred as a boy, I’m afraid I have put down very little, 
partly because one’s memories fail worst where one most 
wants them, but also partly because in boyhood his was 
rather a shy, secluded personality—indeed this was always 
so to some extent, I think. But it was of course exactly that 
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‘reserve which gave to his occasional emergences from it, 
sometimes sudden and wholehearted, their particular delight. 
He was one of the “lone boys”; and without the com- 
panionship of brothers of his own age (for his two step- 
brothers were many years older), or the rough and tumble of 
public school friendships and animosities, they naturally 
become self-contained and somewhat inaccessible. 

But behind that seclusion and aloofness of the earlier 
years the real affection for the associates of his boyhood was 
never for a moment in doubt, and remained steadfast and 
undimmed to the end of his life. 

When Alfred Milner passed—through the gateway of 
Morley’s Pall Mall Gazette and the private secretaryship to 
Goschen—into the service of the State, our friendship passed 
into the stage of very occasional letters and rare but delightful 
holiday meetings, either at Chelsea or his cosy quarters in 
Duke Street and Great College Street, or on the river at 
Henley or Shiplake Grange, or in later years at Sturry, where 
we tramped for many exploring miles over the dykes and 
pasture land of Thanet. I wish I had more of those always 
stimulating and memorable days to recall; and that there 
were not more was always the outcome of my diffidence, not 
his forgetfulness. 

I remember that during those tremendous two years of 
the War Cabinet and the War Office (1916-18) I wrote and 
told him how I had thought it the best of friendship to leave 
him alone; and he answered :— 

“ Quite right. There was nothing kinder my friends 
could do these last two years than to leave me alone and 
not forget me. I, too, never forget, tho’ I seem to ignore them. 

“ Just now [this was at Christmas, 1918] I am busier 
than ever, and have no idea what the morrow may bring 
forth. But my hope is, that just round the next corner I 
may find release and be a free man again. I have put in a 
power of work since I have been in office; I know that I 
have been of real use, and I am quite satisfied. But I also 
know that at my age I can’t go on working at this rate very 
much longer, and that it needs men at the top of their vigour 
and capable of putting in their maximum strength, to carry 
the burden. 

““T should like to stop before I begin to fail. 

“‘ And there is plenty to do of a quieter kind, to which 
I am quite equal. Among other things to see once more 
something of lifelong friends like you.” 


REGINALD BLUNT. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


AFTER perusing Miss V. Shlakman’s article, “ Can the Cana- 
dians Conquer Canada ?” in the October issue of T’he National 
Review, one is more than ever convinced of the efficacy of the 
plea of the Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin, at the opening of the 
International Bridge, connecting Windsor, Ontario, with 
Detroit, Michigan, in the summer of 1927, that Canada should 
interpret the United States to Britain, and vice-versa. The 
National Review is to be commended for again offering its 
widely-read pages as a vehicle for contending views on Canada, 
in her relations with the United States and the rest of the 
British Empire. Two years ago, in November, 1929, The 
National Review performed a notable public service to the 
Empire in presenting both sides of the “‘ Canada Drift ” issue 
to its readers. Its articles were widely quoted in the Press of 
Canada, and, to the writer’s certain knowledge, in the Press 
of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India. Public 
opinion emerged from the controversy in full knowledge of 
facts and possible tendencies up to that period. Now Miss 
Shlakman has chosen to reopen the controversy, but one 
cannot refrain from expressing regret that she does not deal 
specifically with the currents that have flowed under the inter- 
national bridge of Canadian-American relations since that 
time. Such a broad, well-defined issue should be reviewed in 
the light of everyday facts, broadcast to the eager, waiting 
world. This is a rapidly-moving age, in which radio carries 
the news of the major events within the space of minutes to 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean, where public opinion is being 
moulded simultaneously with that of Piccadilly. “ Get down 
to brass tacks” is the demand of the dwellers along the 
Mackenzie, Main Street of Canada’s Northland, just as it is of 
the habitués of the Stock Exchange and the clubs of Mayfair. 
Is Miss Shlakman up to date with her facts? With the 
solitary exception of her reflections on the Canadian tax on 
American magazines—a mental reservation there, also—we 
think not. Platitudes and generalities that spread them- 
selves over her discourse were expressed twenty, fifteen, ten, 
even two years ago by writers who set out to prove, willy- 
nilly, that Canada had gone, was going, or would go Yank. 
As it is important to readers to know the origin of writers 
on this subject, the present one begs to reintroduce himself as 
a Canadianised Australian-New Zealander, six years resident 
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in the Dominion of Canada. He presumes Miss Shlakman is a 
native-born Englishwoman. 

We hold Miss Shlakman responsible for knowledge of facts 
that are regularly promulgated by the Press on public policies 
and events connecting Canada with the rest of the British 
Empire. And, doing so, everyone will regret the arbitrary 
manner in which she disposes of Quebec in her first paragraph 
as a penal colony of the United States :—‘‘ France is no longer 
a factor in the struggle ; her place has been taken by the 
United States of America.’”’ How can anyone reconcile this 
to the recent public utterance of the leader of the French- 
Canadian community of 3,000,000 souls, the Premier of 
Quebec, M. Taschereau, head of the Liberal Party which has 
been in power in French Canada for the last 34 years, who says 
he hopes Britain will emerge from her present struggle with a 
Government that will weld the Empire into a more unified 
Commonwealth than has hitherto existed ? Every Britisher 
who read his pronouncement must have been thrilled at this 
reiterated determination of Quebec to remain forever British. 

If Miss Shlakman writes to Sir John Simon, he will tell her 
he has been briefed by the Government of Quebec to fight 
its case before the Privy Council for Provincial control of 
broadcasting, to prevent Quebec being flooded with American 
radio advertising and American radio programmes. If she 
steps into the office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
the Hon. G. H. Ferguson, or any of his staff will assure her 
that for two years successive Canadian Governments, Liberal 
and Conservative, have been considering legislation to check 
American radio programmes in order that Canadians may 
hear Canadian singers, Canadian orchestras and Canadian 
lecturers. They will tell her that Canada has been battling 
for four years for a higher quota of wave-lengths for purely 
Canadian programmes. 

Quebec has another fight on her hands to prevent United 
States securing control of power rights on the St. Lawrence 
in the vicinity of the projected “‘ seaway,” which is to cost, 
according to alternative estimates, from £33,000,000 to 
£100,000,000. This will constitute the quickest route for 
grain, raw materials and manufactured products from the 
Middle West as well as Eastern Canada and Eastern United 
States to the markets of Britain and Europe. With the 
avowed purpose of keeping the St. Lawrence Canadian, 
Quebec has secured Federal authority for the erection of the 
Beauharnois power scheme in this sector, at an ultimate 
cost of £13,000,000, as an instalment of the final scheme, 
which, on Quebec specifications, will prevent the United States 
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sharing the control. The St. Lawrence waterway is the major 
issue in the dossier of the new Canadian Minister to Washing- 
ton, the Hon. W. D. Herridge. Negotiations are now under 
way. They will take two years to consummate. Jack 
Canuck is watching the issue closely, fearful lest his representa- 
tives at Ottawa, Toronto and Quebec will let up on their 
vigilance in his interests. The United States has offered to 
pay the greater share of the cost to get the job under way. 
It is even suggested the waterway may be declared an issue 
in the next Presidential campaign, to bolster Mr. Hoover’s 
re-nomination, in the light of widely-felt views that his 
Administration has not made a pronounced success of de- 
pression remedy and unemployment relief. Governor Roose- 
velt, of New York State, who favours the All-America route 
through the Hudson River, at a higher cost than that of deep- 
ening the St. Lawrence, has fallen out with the President, 
whom he charges with carrying on direct negotiations with 
Canada, without considering the rights of New York State, 
which is vitally concerned. An elementary knowledge of the 
huge St. Lawrence project would convince Miss Shlakman 
that, between the Federal Government and the Provincial 
Governments of Quebec and Ontario, and, in less degree, the 
Government of Manitoba—apart from the general financial 
interest of the Maritimes, the Prairies and the Pacific Coast 
Province—a fairly formidable defence will be arrayed to meet 
any attempt by the United States to dominate the situation, 
if and when their conflicting interests meet on common 
ground. 

Confining our review to the last two years, for the purpose 
of being explicit, let us approach, however warily, Miss 
Shlakman’s assault on Canada’s fiscal policy. Her observa- 
tions seem to take no cognizance whatever of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff, the Dunning Budget or the Bennett Budget, 
which, together, contributed the most pregnant chapter in 
Canadian-American relations since the days of Laurier. 
When the Smoot-Hawley tariff was first promulgated, two 
years ago, it attracted protests from 38 nations. Canada did 
not protest. She bided her time. There is no party politics 
in what followed, because both Liberal and Conservative 
Budgets, framed as a result of the new American ban on 
Canadian products, had the identical purpose of diverting to 
Britain and countries of the British Empire, as much as 30 per 
cent. of the volume of trade that had hitherto gone to the 
United States. Jack Canuck agreed with the Dunning 
Budget in all its principles, but he felt it was a deathbed 
repentance, if it was not actually a theft of Conservative 
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policy. So he entrusted the counter-attack on the American 
Colossus to Mr. Bennett. Would that Miss Shlakman might 
read the solemn warnings that appeared about this time in 
the New York Times and the better-informed American 
newspapers that are big enough to sink mere domestic issues 
for the maintenance of international goodwill. She must 
accept our assurance, in the alternative, that such helpful 
influences do exist in these contemptible United States. 
However, the results are in black and white in every Fleet 
Street office for the lady to consult. Even before the 
depression got its present headlock, the Bennett tariff had 
begun to cause hundreds of branch factories of American 
industries to cross the border, giving employment to thousands 
of Canadians, and circulation to hundreds of millions of 
dollars in Canada. More branch factories were opened in 
Ontario last year than in the previous ten years. English 
manufacturers hailed the Canadian tariff with delight, and 
their executives swarmed over the Dominion, acquainting 
themselves with the demands of this rich new market. Trade 
treaties were signed, with West Indies, that lifted the 
fruit industry there out of the slough of despond; with 
Australia, that provided a new market for Canadian lumber 
and replaced California oranges with Australian ; a treaty is 
now on the stocks with South Africa and New Zealand. 
Treaties are contemplated with Mexico, Argentina and 
Egypt. All these new developments had their genesis in the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff. More recent history discloses the efforts 
made by Canada to assist British manufacturers further 
through the Bennett scheme at the last Imperial Conference. 
Yet, in spite of these cold, hard facts, Miss Shlakman would 
have us believe that ‘‘ Canada, following the American lead, 
is decidedly Protectionist in outlook.” 

*“‘ Where,” asks Miss Shlakman, ‘“‘ does the Canadian get 
his amusement ? From Hollywood and New York. Music, 
moving pictures, drama, musical comedy, vaudeville are all 
supplied to Canada by the U.S., not by Great Britain. The 
best radio programmes come from American stations by 
direct hook-up.” Does Miss Shlakman know what British 
companies have toured Canada recently? We suggest she 
consult Sir John Martin Harvey or Mr. Maurice Colbourne. 
Does she know that the British Theatre Guild has had a first- 
class company in Vancouver for just two years, playing 
“ stock,” changing almost every week, presenting the latest 
plays, at least two before they appeared in London or New 
York, with every prospect of remaining permanently ? 
Discussing the question of British motion pictures in Canada, 
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we must express our deep regret that Miss Shlakman either 
is not aware of what has been going on in Canada for the past 
two years or has deliberately ignored important facts. Here 
again there is no hint of party politics, for the action now 
being taken by the Bennett Government to deal with American 
attempts to dominate the Canadian market was initiated by 
Mr. Mackenzie King. A Federal Royal Commission took 
evidence over a period of many months from Halifax to 
Vancouver, after which they issued a report, finding that 
the law of Canada and its Provinces had been broken flagrantly 
by an American motion picture combine, which prevented 
British films being shown in Canadian theatres. Prosecution 
has now begun at Toronto, initiated jointly by Ontario and 
British Columbia. All the other Provinces and the Federal 
Government have watching briefs. The writing is on the 
wall. Let us hope Miss Shlakman will read it. 

Shrewd financial leaders in Canada do not share the 
conviction of Miss Shlakman that its financial destiny is 
vassalty to the United States. Nor does the Dominion 
Statistician, whose latest statistics on the movement of 
capital prove rather the contrary. Canada has, in the past 
seven years, exported surplus capital to the extent of 
£140,000,000, investing it in foreign countries and repur- 
chasing from foreigners their own investments in Canada. 
Meanwhile, Canadian production has been so great as to 
counterbalance, not only commodity imports but a large influx 
of outside capital as well, and a succession of favourable trade 
balances—leaving out the present year, for reasons that 
world-wide slump conditions affect it—actually represents 
increasing investments in the enterprises of other nations. 
This is borne out by the fact that, while the outside invest- 
ments of Canadians ten years ago were estimated at 
£160,000,000, they are now approximately £360,000,000, and 
Canadian securities, valued at £100,000,000, formerly held 
outside this country, have been repurchased. As examples 
of this latter fact, the heavy buying of International Nickel, 
Imperial Tobacco, Brazilian Traction and Noranda, as well as 
other concerns, may be cited. The relative proportion of 
outside to domestic capital has not increased. 

There have been, however, significant changes in trade 
fields. In certain groups a relative increase in American 
capital is striking; for example, railways, public utilities, 
pulp and paper. In other groups, such as mining and the 
metal industries, large domestic investments have materially 
reduced percentages of outside capital. The horizon of the 
Canadian investor has been greatly widened of late, the most 
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striking example being the growth of interest in South Ameri- 
can public utilities and oilfields. The increased diversifica- 
tion of investment by such commitments abroad is merely a 
natural concomitant of the accumulation of surplus capital, 
looking for investment. The volume of American capital 
invested in Canada has never been regarded as a disturbing 
factor, in Canada’s relations with the Motherland or the rest 
of the Empire. The natural resources of the Dominion in 
water power, lumber and minerals are huge, and the import of 
capital is regarded as serving the purpose of early development 
until the country has reached a point where it can supply its 
own requirements—not so far distant, as the conversion of 
the recent loans illustrated. It is not so long since a large 
proportion of the railroad securities of the United States were 
owned abroad. With the increase of wealth in that country 
came the repurchase of those securities and the recovery of 
control, just as is happening in Canada to-day under the eyes 
of the most casual observer. 

While the whole world has shown intense economic activity 
during the past five years, bringing production to a level that 
must be regulated in the common interest, the rate of increase 
in Canada has exceeded that of all other countries in many 
phases of economic life. Thus, Canada is— 

First in export of wheat ; 

Second in hydro-electric generation and automobile manu- 
facturing ; 

Third in the production of gold, silver, paper and 
aluminium (preliminary figures for the six months ended 
September 30th indicate that Canada is now second to South 
Africa in gold production) ; 

Fourth in the production of copper and lead ; 

Fifth in the production of rubber goods ; 

Sixth in the production of zinc ; 

The Dominion does not rank very high in the production 
of coal, steel and petroleum, but its output is increasing 
rapidly. 

Five years ago, the United States was relatively more 
prosperous than Canada. To-day, the reverse is the case. 
American economists are first to acknowledge this. 

Miss Shlakman may be astonished to learn that Canada 
has actually influenced the United States to reorganise its 
whole banking system on the Canadian model, which is, of 
course, the British. If the logic of this almost incredible 
pronouncement does not appeal to her in her present frame of 
mind toward Canada, it certainly will appeal to Mr. Montagu 
Norman or Mr. Reginald McKenna. In the past ten years, 
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8,000 banks have failed in the United States. Put another 
way, nearly half the banks in existence in the United States 
in 1920, on the official admission of the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency at Washington, Mr. J. W. Pole, have failed. Across 
the border, in Canada, is a different banking system, under 
which the deposits of the rural dweller are protected by the 
resources of nation-wide banks, whose assets run to many 
millions. Naturally, Americans, who visit Canada in their 
hundreds of thousands, want to know why their banks fail 
while Canadian banks prosper. The Comptroller investigated 
Canada’s branch banking system, and found the unit system 
of the United States wanting, and did not hide his conviction 
that Canada’s system should be adopted by the United States. 
Notwithstanding State laws, which tend to hold American 
banks to the unit plan, with organisations, boards of directors, 
employees and officers all in the local city, town or village, 
there is now a growing movement in the United States toward 
branch banking. National banks are being granted an 
extension of privileges. Government supervision is being 
developed. Capitalisation is being made more adequate. A 
feeling of greater stability is being engendered. Will Mr. 
Baldwin kindly note that Jack Canuck is responding to 
his plea that he should interpret British institutions to 
Americans ? 

Nor does General Smuts, one of our greatest authorities on 
the ties of Empire, share Miss Shlakman’s depressing view 
that American influence is stronger than British in Canada. 
On his recent visit, his ‘‘ Message to Canada ”’ had quite the 
opposite trend. General Smuts was giving us the benefit of 
his judgment on the results of the Equal Status policy adopted 
unanimously at the Imperial Conference of 1926. In his 
view, it was gradually bringing liberty and nationhood to the 
nations of the Empire, without disturbing the crimson thread 
of kinship. He expressed no doubt as to its effect on the 
unity of that great group now coming to be known as the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. ‘“ This great structure 
should become the most enduring of all time,” he told us. 
“* Whatever storms may blow, as they have blown in the past, 
whatever vicissitudes may be before us, this ship should 
weather the storm, this great commonwealth of ours should 
remain for all time as an example and an embodiment of 
human liberty, political genius and an instrument of happi- 
ness, not only to us but to the other nations of the world.” 
What a tremendous future General Smuts saw in store for the 
Dominions! Not even the greatest dreamer nor the most 
sanguine prophet to-day could, he said, visualize the future 
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of Canada! Jack Canuck leaned forward eagerly in his seat, 
thrilled to hear this great man, who was once an enemy of 
Britain, say the day was coming when Canada would rank 
among the great powers of the world ; that it was in Canada 
the great precedent on which the Empire was founded was 
worked out ; that his own beloved South Africa had reached 
a happy solution, largely due to the precedent set by Canada ; 
that Dominion status, which Canada’s delegates had pro- 
pounded at the Imperial Conference had facilitated the 
solution of the Empire’s problems that hitherto were deemed 
insoluble ; that it now formed the very basis of the British 
Empire. That was a great night in our lives, when we heard 
the voice of Smuts, carried by the radio from Ottawa to the 
remotest Eskimo igloo on the Arctic Ocean, appealing to 
Canada to retain her leadership in the effort to give substance 
to the unity of the British Empire. 


M. A. Earte KeEtty. 
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OFFICIAL statistics tell us that emigration—the kind of 
emigration that built up the Dominions of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand on the basis of primary production—has 
almost ceased. Not only is there a difficulty in absorbing 
fresh workers, but there is an apparent absence of the urge 
which used to take men overseas to seek their fortunes. 

There is, however, one class which is being driven from 
Great Britain, not in the heyday of youth, when they can 
reasonably hope to build up a new life, but after many years 
of work, often in foreign countries and bad climates. To these 
the thought of ‘“‘ home ”’ at the end of their service has been 
like “a green thought in a green shade ’’—a vision of the 
England of their childhood of the Victorian England which 
seems so spacious and comfortable, at all events from their 
angle. But when the time comes and they are not on a 
brief and joyous visit to their old country, or their old home, 
but definitely ‘‘ on leave ” for the rest of their natural lives, 
and faced with the problem of living on small pensions and 
savings, from which a big slice will be deducted by taxation 
—this is the moment when, for many, there is no choice but 
exile. The line of least resistance leads to a colony of similar 
exiles on the French or Belgian coast—a golf course, a casino, 
an English church and chaplain, and living so cheap that one 
can afford to educate the children in England. Even this 
refuge is now becoming more expensive since the English 
sovereign has fallen from its high estate. 

There was a time when exile to some cheap’ watering- 
place was looked upon as a temporary measure. “ Things,” 
would improve. The children would get out in the ase 
Living would be cheaper as the war receded into the back- 
ground of history. But little by little it is being borne in upon 
all of us that it will take more than one generation to re- 
adjust the balance so universally upset between 1914-18, 
and, moreover, that a new world is coming to birth, in which 
many of us will never feel at home, a new standard of values 
in which we count for very little so far as Europe is concerned. 
The man who has retired or been retrenched from Army, 
Navy, or Civil Service, finds it harder and harder to get other 
work—his expensive education is out of date. He is faced 
in many cases with the problem of infinite leisure, and his 
talent for public service cannot be used in voluntary work, 
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unless he has sufficient private means to live on a certain 
scale in England. One of the advantages of the Continent 
is that it offers, with a more equable climate than that of 
England, more days in which one can kill time out of doors. 
Leisure in England is expensive, and the mere business of 
keeping warm and dry means money. 

So it must be exile—cheap living, among people who are, 
like oneself, economising so that there is no false pride about 
it. Inexpensive amusements. A good deal of time out of 
doors. No share in the local life of the country, beyond the 
small affairs of one’s British fellow exiles. Of course, there 
are exceptional circumstances which make this way of life 
not only possible, but the best possible for some people, but 
to a man or woman who is still vigorous and come straight 
from responsible and useful work, this cannot be said to be 
life—it is just existence. Filling up as comfortably as one 
may the years until one comes to that last little home on 
foreign soil in a continental cemetery. 

What choice is there? I believe there is endless choice 
if this class of exile can be safely and, so to speak, painlessly 
extracted from his or her narrow rut, and planted in one or 
other of the British communities overseas. They are exactly 
the type many of those communities need to round off their 
angles and provide a class which has wider experience of life, 
and more leisure for thought and reading than is possible to 
those who are still in the thick of the fight. And because 
I know it best—not because it is the only choice—and because 
it offers special attractions to the men and women I have in 
mind who have served the Empire in tropical countries, I 
say why not give France or Belgium a “ miss,” and try 
Southern Rhodesia ? Singularly enough, this is a new idea 
—that people should go to the “colonies” or Dominions 
not to farm or speculate, but to make a pleasant home, and 
to my mind, it is due to motoring and telephones and wireless 
and other conquests of time and space that this is really a 
practical proposition. 

All ideas of “ colonial ” life were based on the pre-motor 
period, and it was true, and is still partially true, that life 
on the land in a new country means isolation. But it is no 
longer necessary to be socially isolated or deprived of the 
amenities of life. Some people would find their way easiest 
in or near a town. When it comes to towns, however, it 
must be realised that there are two kinds of towns. The 
great, old historic cities of which London is first andJfinest, 
the great commercial capitals like Liverpool, New3York, 
Johannesburg, or Sydney, and the country towns, large or 
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small, which are really the glorified markets of the surround- 
ing country, though they may have industries of their own. 

You cannot find the first or second (except Johannesburg) 
in any part of Africa, much less in Southern Rhodesia, and 
if the sort of town life they supply is essential to one’s happi- 
ness, one will probably not like life out here. Our two 
centres, Salisbury and Bulawayo, are on a par with the quiet 
country towns of last century in England, and the life lived 
in them has a good deal of that flavour. Our other “ towns ” 
are villages, from the European standpoint, but villages de 
luxe, with electric light, water supplies, and good hotels. 
There are cinemas, and everyone has a car, but the young folk 
get about on push bikes to their offices or shops. One cannot 
play cricket on the village green, but there are heaps of tennis 
courts and clubs, golf courses, and weekly cricket and football, 
in which the personal interest resembles that of last century 
England rather than that of the enormous audiences and 
paid performers of to-day. There are swimming baths, 
electric light, nice hotels, where one can dine and dance 
occasionally at a very low price compared with similar func- 
tions in England, and there are many flower gardens, whose 
owners vie with each other. I should put gardening very 
high in the list of Rhodesian attractions, because one can, 
literally, grow everything, either flower, fruit or vegetable, 
that is known to gardeners’ catalogues, and people who want 
to be original can have wild gardens, or cactus gardens, or 
some such reproduction of nature’s unassisted effort. 

In and around such towns as these one can make pleasant 
homes amid congenial people, and as each town is well 
equipped with government schools, and some with private 
schools for young children, there are educational advantages 
in being near “town.” Fees for tuition alone in government 
schools are very low—from £3 to £7 10s. per annum. For 
those living too far away to be day scholars, there are excellent 
modern school hostels, most efficiently run, where the charge 
is from £30 to £60 per year per child—a reduction for families 
of two or more. Private schools, such as the excellent one 
for boys at Ruzawi, are rather more expensive, but less than 
half what one would pay in England, especially when the 
clothes and extras of English schools are considered. 

But for those to whom suburban life is less attractive 
than the “ real country,” there is the alternative of settling 
in the midst of one or other of several communities in the 
outside districts—group settlement of a kind. Living is much 
cheaper as one gets into “the country,” and this brings me 
to a much debated point—the comparative cost of living. 
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One thing is certain—direct taxation is lower here than in 


any other part of the Empire ; income tax (levied only on — 


income derived from a source within the colony) begins at 
ls. in the £ for married persons with over £800, and for un- 
married ones with over £300—and there are various abate- 
ments. One has the spending of one’s income, therefore, 
instead of seeing it deducted by the State. 

For a long time it has been accepted as axiomatic that 
living is expensive in Southern Rhodesia, and the standard of 
European salaries and wages is based on this idea, which was 
certainly true of the first twenty-five years of the country’s 
existence. But “cost of living” is a very deceptive term. 
It seldom takes into account the cost of amusements and 
social habits. Recently, an authority on economics examined 
the question (Professor Clay, of Birmingham University), 
and it puzzled him to find that wages here are higher than in 
South Africa, and much higher than in England, even allowing 
for the relative cost of some primary necessities. Yet he 
agreed that this did not mean that our wage-earners or 
salaried class have a margin, or that their way of living is 
extravagant from a Rhodesian point of view. The truth is 
that there is little difference in the way of living of all Euro- 
peans in South Africa or Southern Rhodesia. Even the 
poorest keep servants, and, as in America, the artisan goes 
to work in his car as often as not. All Europeans are, because 
of the native, on the upper shelf, and though they may tend 
to group themselves according to tastes or breeding, yet 
their standard of living is very much the same, and there are 
few social peaks or valleys. All children attend government 
schools, and if their parents cannot afford the low fees, or if 
they are orphans, they are admitted free, and even boarded 
at certain schools. 

It is extremely difficult to convey a correct impression of 
the social atmosphere of a country in which all white men are 
in a privileged class to those who have never experienced it, 
because it is inaccurate to call it democratic. At the same 
time, in a country where one’s financial position is generally 
quite well known to all one’s neighbours, and where the 
richest person will merely make a fool of himself if he tries 
to cut a dash, there is a lack of social strain, a general accep- 
tance of people on their merits, which helps to make life easy. 
Of course, there are people who live beyond their means, 
and there are social cliques and ambitions in the towns, but, 
truthfully, these conditions are chiefly due to lack of social 
experience. 

Those who live on their own land in the country are 
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generally immune from social strivings. Their neighbours 


are their society, and their farms and homes their occupation. 


Even if one is not farming—merely making a country home 
—there is plenty to do. The chief expense of living in towns 
is housing, which is largely due to the high cost of European 
labour, but “on the land ” many an amateur, with the help 
of native bricklayers, has built a charming house, and making 
one’s home and garden is not a bad substitute for killing time 
with outdoor games. <A vegetable garden, an orchard, bees, 
poultry, a few cows, a pig—thus we reproduce the old village 
life of last century—with a car and wireless added. An in- 
come of £400 to £500 under these conditions is ample, and 
leaves a margin for pleasures. 

Leisure and pleasure are now of such importance in 
modern industrial life that governments rack their wits 
about them, but we are still in the happy stage of making 
them for ourselves out of the material of our own everyday 
lives. We have rather a large number of public holidays, 
but they only affect office or business folk. The rest of us, 
men and women, usually find all the days of the week too short 
for the jobs that come along, and in this too we resemble 
the village life of last century England—no particular strain, 
nothing great or vast, but a lot of little things to see to, 
everyone of which affects our personal comfort. On Satur- 
days a visit to the “ village,” a farmers’ meeting, or Women’s 
Institute meeting. Tennis and supper at a neighbour’s. 
Once a year the local “ show ” and perhaps a local race meeting 
or gymkhana. A visit to town—(dentist and cinema). There 
is breathing space—elbow-room. Then that famous sun- 
downer time, pictured as an orgie by popular fiction. Men 
come in from fields or barns, or if they are office wallahs, 
from tennis. The family collects on the verandah, or before 
the fire. A friend or two may drop in. It is the pause in 
the day’s occupation, and may well be also the “ children’s 
hour.” Night comes down rapidly. The actual refreshment 
is often nothing more than a “ soft ”’ drink, or a “ short one,” 
but if there are guests, hospitality demands a tot of whiskey. 
All over Rhodesia, North and South, and in many other 
parts of Africa, this is the social moment of the day, and if 
at this hour—six to seven for us—an hour earlier for you in 
England, we could also hear “ London calling,” how we 
should bless the B.B.C. ! 

A few words only about a subject on which it is difficult 
to be both concise and accurate—the native background. 
For the politician or sociologist a problem, though still in the 
future here ; for the housewife and home-maker a blessing, 
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or a burden, as the case may be. It is customary to “ grouse ” 
about the stupidity or ineptness of the “‘ boys,”’ but as servants 
or workers they reflect, largely, the qualities of those who 
oversee them. They are cheap compared to other labour 
anywhere, but one must not expect to get skilled service 
from cheap unskilled workers. People who have the knack 
and patience can make skilled workers of them, and good, 
bad, or indifferent, they free a man or woman from all routine 
drudgery. At their best they provide a household less 
afflicted with domestic worry than any I have known since 
the old days of ‘‘ family treasures”? in England, and they 
are the least exacting of servants so far as equipment or 
accommodation is concerned. One does not keep a vast 
number as in India—they only get in each other’s way, and 
they have no objection to doing each other’s work. A staff 
of three—cook at anything from 25s. to 60s., houseboy from 
20s. to 30s., and a picanin at 10s. to 15s.* (who helps in the 
garden and fields tennis balls) comprises an average town 
staff. In the country these wages are all halved. Such a 
staff does not only housework, but laundry as well. 

But, says the possible settler, how about health ? Is not 
Southern Rhodesia a malarious country? Can one bring 
up children there? Are there doctors, dentists, maternity 
and nursing homes? ‘To answer all these questions in detail 
would take too much space. Briefly, malaria is a definite 
factor in existence out here, in so far that one must take 
precautions to avoid getting bitten by an infected mosquito. 
Mosquitos are likely to be infected anywhere where natives 
are congregated, and that is why such precautions are specially 
necessary in the “ country.”’ It is wise to use nets everywhere 
in the summer months, but the number of people, particu- 
larly in towns, who do not, and who appear to have ruled 
malaria out of their lives, is astonishing. The improvement 
both in treatment and prevention of malaria in recent years, 
and the latest discovery of a preventive drug which is reliable 
at all stages, should help still further to reduce the importance 
of malaria. Incidentally, the usual form in this country 
appears to me very slight—often no more than a headache 
and malaise—compared to what I have seen elsewhere, and 
many “old hands” rather pride themselves on “ taking no 
notice of it ”>—a wrong attitude, for repeated mild doses may 
mean something worse in the end. 

But in cases of real illness there are doctors available, 
and modern up-to-date hospitals, maternity and nursing 
homes. People who do not want large acreages of farming 

* Per month. 
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or ranching land can settle in districts where these services 
are to be had without the expense of bringing them from a 
distance. This colony, considering the size of its European 
population, is exceptionally well provided in this way, and 
the charges are not more than for similar accommodation in 
Great Britain. 

Again, the possible settler asks, can your schools give our 
children what they get in the great public schools in England ? 
It would be foolish to pretend that they can. But if you 
cannot see your way to starting your boy or girl off in life in 
the profession or calling for which these schools are the 
training grounds, it might be better that they should fit early 
into the life of a newer country. And it is possible that 
children who grow up without the background of a normal 
home and the wide ramifications of interest which that 
implies, are losing more than they gain. Personally, I should 
like to send all our boys and most girls for two years to some 
wider school atmosphere when they are fourteen, but up to 
that age I am all for keeping them in close touch with their 
parents out here. That they are healthy and happy, no one 
could doubt. Recently I asked an Imperial officer who had 
been in touch with our cadet corps what he thought of our 
boys, and the answer was that nicer lads could not be found, 
and his standard is that of the Regular Army officer trained 
in a historic school. The greatest drawbacks are our climate, 
which gives a child no inducement to stay indoors with a 
book, and the native, who is too easily used. Two years at 
the Cape or in England would help to correct these drawbacks. 

In trying to convey the atmosphere of the colony as I 
know it best—that of what we call “ the districts’ as com- 
pared with town areas, I have, perhaps, laid too much stress 
on bucolic life. Life in all small towns is very much alike 
everywhere, and the chief difference between an English 
country town and one of similar size in a colony or Dominion, 
is to be found, first in climate, and second, in domestic 
arrangements. Notoriously, the cost of service has changed 
the habits of the middle classes in England, and so has 
motoring, but climate does not change. A house in Southern 
Rhodesia is a place where one eats and sleeps—and the last 
frequently nowadays, on the verandah. Cheap service means 
leisure for women, which they cannot enjoy if they have 
families at home. The consequence is a much more out of 
doors life for them, even if they do not play games as almost 
everyone does in Rhodesia. There is less time to read—less 
“ intellectual life °°—an absence of intellectual stimulus. At 
the same time there is a rather high general standard of 
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intelligence, and a great desire to keep up to date in world 
affairs, and one of the reasons for wanting an increase of 
people who are not absorbed in the business of daily bread is 
because they should increase our thinking population. 

In common with all young countries, we suffer from an 
absolute dearth of men with both leisure and ability for public 
affairs. I cannot promise everyone a brilliant political career, 
but I can promise anyone with a taste for public life and 
leadership that he will find plenty of work to do, and there 
may be a Cabinet Minister’s portfolio in any one of those golf 
bags! And it is such fun! One can see the wheels go round 
when one pushes. Things change before our eyes. A friend 
of mine built a house in a very remote spot seven years ago 
—to-day the main road passes it, and it is part of an excursion 
route for tourists. A new mine is found (you can prospect for 
one if you like) and a town springs up. There is a sudden 
boom in something—let us say dandelion seed—and a country- 
side which was empty is populated. As Cecil Rhodes said, 
speaking of pioneer days, the life may be harder, one may die 
sooner—but it is much more worth while! 

So—if you have to make a home away from England, do 
not go into exile. 

Try Southern Rhodesia. 


E. TawseE JOLLIgE. 


Nots.—A League composed of retired Army, Navy, Air Force, and Civil 
Service families has been formed in Southern Rhodesia to get into touch 
with their fellows in Great Britain and other parts of the Empire, and give 
them a helping hand if they desire to go to the colony. The President of 
this League is H.E. Sir Cecil H. Rodwell, Governor of Southern Rhodesia, 
and its Chairman, Sir Francis Newton. All information can be obtained 
from The High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, Crown House. 
Aldwych, and from the 1820 Memorial Settlers Association, 199, Piccadilly, W. 
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PLEASURE 


“Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm.” 
—Gray. 


In every rank of Society, among the rich, the professional 
or commercial classes, and the manual workers, there is at 
present one universal complaint: inability to live on their 
means, or more correctly, inability to live on their means 
as they would like to do—a distinction with an almost 
unbridgeable difference, and all combine in attributing this 
unhappy state of affairs to one cause—the Great War. Now, 
in a sense, this is true; we know from history that war, or 
at all events, wars of any magnitude, invariably bring in 
their train, crushing taxation, increased cost of living, and 
industrial unrest. These consequences are inevitable, but 
as in the past they have usually remedied themselves in course 
of time, so the vast majority of sufferers from the present 
conditions console themselves with the assurance that history 
will repeat itself, that the Lion of Labour will lie down with 
the Lamb of Capital, and that things will go on as before. 
“Look at England after the Napoleonic Wars and how it 
settled down again to prosperity,” they cry, and secure in 
this comfortable persuasion they disregard the writing on 
the wall and continue to live in a fool’s paradise of their own 
creation. Do they never reflect that the close of the wars 
in question sounded the death-knell of feudalism in England 
and that the first resultant sop to be thrown to the Cerberus 
of democracy was the Reform Bill of 1832, seventeen years 
after Waterloo? Things move quicker nowadays, but 
thirteen years have passed since the Armistice of 1918! 
Have they never heard of “ Peterloo,” or the Bristol riots, 
of the new Poor Laws, of the “ hungry Forties” and the 
Chartists, and the various Reform Bills which, succeeding one 
another with mathematical regularity, have finally placed the 
destiny of the Empire in the hands of half-educated (or over- 
educated, according to opinion) youths and girls? Do they 
never reflect that a century ago a majority of the people of 
this country could neither read nor write, that there was no 
cohesion among the working classes, that there were no Trades 
Unions, no railways, no postal or telegraphic facilities such 
as we have now, and that above all there was no cheap Press 
with its immeasurable power for Good or Evil. 
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I do not think these optimists can have considered these 
things, or they could scarcely expect the present state of 
affairs to remedy itself of its own accord, and I fear their 
awakening may be a rude one, for changes which formerly 
took years—nay, generations—to mature, now do so in a few 
months. 

But, while it is, of course, indisputable that the war is 
the main cause for the universal complaint as to the cost of 
living, there is another almost equally potent one, usually 
overlooked, or if privately admitted, publicly condoned, and 
for which the war is not responsible. It existed long before 
this broke out, and indeed has been slowly but surely sapping 
the foundations of Society for nearly forty years. Like a 
good many other deleterious things of exotic growth, it was 
introduced, I fancy, from America, * and fostered by 
Edwardian influence, has gradually permeated all classes, 
high or low, rich or poor. It can shortly be described as the 
incessant pursuit of Pleasure under the most luxurious 
conditions available. It is, of course, idle to pretend that this 
is a thing of modern growth; it has always existed and will, 
I fear, continue to do so as long as human nature remains 
unchanged ; it has been a potent factor for revolution since 
the earliest times, and is tending in the same direction now. 
But while it was formerly confined to that small section of 
the community that we now describe as the “idle rich,” 
less opulent or extravagant people, either envied or con- 
temned, but did not attempt to emulate it ; to use a homely 
expression, they “cut their coat according to their cloth.” 
This is now a thing of the past, thrift is unknown, and 
the simple life not merely derided, but actually dis- 
approved, and the common ambition is to make money 
quickly—very quickly—and having done so, to spend it 
as expeditiously on ostentatious pleasure. It would be easy 
to adduce facts in support of this statement, but it scarcely 
seems necessary to do so; it is patent to everyone. London 
has now usurped the position formerly held by Paris as the 
pleasure city of the world, and every provincial town—nay, 
every country village—follows the lead of the Metropolis 
to the best of their ability in encouraging their inhabitants 
to spend money on amusement. If you cannot go to the 
Opera or latest Revue, the Cinema is everywhere at your 
service, but on no account stay quietly at home; if Ascot 
or Ranelagh are denied you, you can at least fall back on 


*The amount spent on amusement in the United States in 1929 is 
estimated at 21,045,000,000 dollars, or more than the whole aggregate 
income of the people of this country. 
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gymkhanas or football matches, and the skating-rinks and the 
dance-halls of the country towns—nay, the very whist-drives 
of the rural villages—cater for the unfortunate people debarred 
from the gratifications of the London night clubs; the virus 
of craving for excitement of any, even the most puerile, 
description has inoculated every class and apparently every 
age; can there be a more pitiable—I almost wrote nauseating 
—spectacle than the one so often witnessed of elderly women, 
clad in the garments of a girl of eighteen, dancing in the 
tainted atmosphere of a night club ? 

Perhaps one of the most convincing proofs of national 
extravagance is the attendance of all classes at such forms 
of amusement as race meetings, horse-shows, and above all, 
football matches—50,000 spectators at one of the latter is a 
thing of common occurrence. I recently happened to be 
staying in a part of the North of England fringing, on one 
side, some of the most beautiful scenery in these islands, 
and on the other a great industrial district where depression 
is at present probably more severe than elsewhere ; shipyards, 
coal mines, steel works, every form of local employment, are 
all closed down or working half-time, and masters and men 
alike publicly proclaim their inability to live under existing 
conditions. During my stay I was present at a comparatively 
unimportant race meeting, and was astounded, in the face of 
the universal local depression, to find an enormous atten- 
dance of all classes. Motor-cars and charabancs rolled up 
in hundreds; special trains ran from every part of the 
poverty-stricken North, the stands, for admission to which a 
high charge was made, were packed to their utmost capacity, 
the rails were lined with thousands of spectators, each of 
whom had paid a shilling to come on to the course, and 
apparently both the bookmakers and the refreshment bars 
alike could scarce cope with their customers. Yet of the 
miserable state of local trade there was no possible doubt. 

Again, before leaving the locality, I received further 
proof of the universal pursuit of pleasure, on the following 
Saturday and Sunday, when from early morn until late at 
night a ceaseless string of pleasure traffic, rivalling that of the 
Portsmouth or Brighton roads, hurried from the “ stone- 
ribbed North,” past my host’s house to the smiling country 
beyond it. Motor-cars, charabancs, and motor-cycles, the 
latter almost invariably adorned with a female pillion-rider, 
succeeded one another in a never-ending stream, and judging 
by the addresses on the charabancs, many of them must have 
come from towns fifty and more miles distant. None of the 
occupants of any of these vehicles seemed to be of the leisured 
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class, all were apparently of the lesser professional, or manual 
worker type, yet capital to the amount of many thousands 
of pounds, all invested in perishable luxury, must have passed 
along that one road in a single day. To this must be added 
the incidental expenses of refreshments, and petrol, and in 
the case of those riding in public conveyances, the cost of their 
fare. Dumbfounded, I asked the fruitless question, ‘‘ Where 
does the money come from?” I have selected these two 
instances of the extravagant tendencies of the age because 
they are to be witnessed almost daily in every part of England, 
yet it would be easy to name a hundred others. Perhaps 
the simplest one, which cannot fail to strike any observant 

erson, is the enormous increase in recent years, in the West 

d of London and the main streets of any provincial town, 
of what for want of a better term I will call “ luxury ” shops: 
jewellers, dressmakers, florists, confectioners, furriers, vendors 
of “fancy goods”’ and the like, and as supply cannot exist 
without demand, I again ask myself where, in view of the 
universal complaint of poverty, does the money come from 
to support these shops, and Echo answers “ Where?” * 

One frequently hears the lower-middle and working 
classes blamed for their improvidence and extravagance, 
but do those who do so ever reflect from whom they have 
learnt it? It is the shameless ostentation of a small section 
of the community that, fostered by other influences, to which 
I shall presently refer, has infected every other rank of 
society, just as the Bolshevism of a few Russian and German 
Jews, aided by skilful propaganda, has infected millions of 
people throughout the world. In one direction it is practi- 
cally wiping out the British landed gentry, and with them will 
go agriculture of which they have for centuries been the 
mainstay, in another, it is deteriorating the character and 
sapping the virility of the working men, the very backbone 
of our nation. 

Now while there are doubtless many unseen or unfelt 
influences at work that encourage national improvidence, 
there are, in my opinion, three specially important and self- 
evident ones, chief of which is the misdirected power of the 
Press. And here I do not allude to those meretricious 
journals which, professedly catering for the wealthier middle 
class, regale their readers with pictures of ‘‘ Lady Hoggen- 
heimer in her Court dress,” or of half-naked British female 
aristocrats—save the mark !—sunning themselves on the 


* A tradesman in a small provincial town recently told me that he often 
saw “unemployed ” girls bearing lawn-tennis racquets and shoes coming 
to receive the dole at the distribution-office which faced his shop. 
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Lido or at Paris-Plage, with a letter-press in keeping with their 
illustrations. I sometimes wonder if those who support 
such papers ever reflect on the petard they help to manu- 
facture for their own hoisting, or are aware that they provide 
a favourite form of propaganda for the Communist or Socialist 
orator who points to them as incontrovertible proof (for the 
camera cannot lie!) of the profligate existence of those who 
“batten on the blood and sweat of the toiling masses.” 

But the great London and provincial “ dailies” which 
exercise an almost incredible influence over public opinion 
equally, if undesignedly, encourage the craze for pleasure 
by devoting whole pages to descriptions of amusement. 
This is, of course, to be expected in the case of great national 
sports and pastimes, such as horse-racing or cricket, but I 
would ask what good object can be served by articles dealing 
with ‘‘ Dress at Goodwood,” ‘ Life on the Riviera,” or 
similar subjects which really only affect an infinitesimal 
minority of people? Yet, thanks to the notoriety given to it 
in the Press, pleasure has gradually acquired such undue 
importance as to be regarded as the main essential to happi- 
ness, to be obtained to the best of individual resource—if 
you cannot attain to Monte Carlo try Blackpool, but get as 
much excitement out of life as possible. 

A second factor making for the encouragement of im- 
provident pleasure is the decay of religion, or at least, of 
religious observance. The nation may be as Christian as 
ever at heart, but all outward and visible evidence points 
the other way. Fifty years ago there was not a gentleman’s 
house in England where the day was not commenced nor 
ended without family prayer, yet, with a fairly wide circle 
of acquaintance, I could count the establishments where 
the custom still prevails on the fingers of one hand. Or 
again, there was a time that many of us can still remember 
when every class, conventionally dressed, attended Divine 
Service in either Church or Chapel on Sunday; they may 
only have been what Mr. Gladstone described as “ oncers,” 
but at least they tried to show respect for the Day, which 
they looked on as what it is ordained to be, one of rest. 
This, however, is a thing most unfavourably regarded by 
the present unquiet generation, which, to avoid it, betakes 
itself, guam celerrime, to the river, the tennis court, or the 

golf-links, or if the season be unfavourable for such diversions, 
falls back on motoring, and concludes the day at the bridge 
table or the dancing club. This, of course, applies to the 
wealthier or idler classes, but with such an example set before 
them, can one wonder that the manual workers—with far 
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greater excuse—should follow it to the best of their humble 
ability ? 

1 instencing the third, and in my humble opinion perhaps 
the most important, cause of universal extravagance, I feel 
that in the modern humour of Society I am treading on even 
more delicate ground than religion. Shortly, it is the inven- 
tion of the internal combustion engine, which appears to me 
almost the greatest calamity that has ever befallen the 
British Isles. It has produced the aeroplane and the sub- 
marine which have combined to rob us of the insular security 
that for centuries has been our national safeguard and enabled 
us to build up the greatest Empire in history ; which have 
nullified the power of our former potent world-influence, 
our Navy, and thereby nearly cost us victory in the late War ; 
and which are responsible for such barbarous methods of 
warfare as the bombing of defenceless cities, or the sinking 
of merchant or hospital ships, that are revolting even to those 
who employ them ; and finally as regards my present subject 
that have given us the motor-car, the greatest incentive to 
luxury, extravagance, and the insensate pursuit of pleasure, 
that the ingenuity of man has ever conceived. Whatever 
commercial or industrial advantages may be claimed for 
motor-traction, it is indisputable that the bulk of it is devoted 
to the pursuit of pleasure, which by enabling people to crowd 
excess of excitement into their lives has created a general 
feeling of unrest in the nation, which has absolutely ruined 
peaceful enjoyment of the countryside, and which daily 
exacts a terrible toll of accidents, fatal or other, from all 
users of the road. In one respect only (and this I admit is 
a great one) can unstinted praise be given to the automobile : 
the suffering it has averted from thousands of overworked 
and underfed horses, but its pernicious influence for general 
prodigality so palpably outweighs anything except luxurious 
and rapid locomotion that can be urged in its favour (and 
which, as a motorist myself I freely admit) as to need no 
demonstration. 

There is, in my opinion, but one remedy, as simple as 
unpalatable, for the present wave of intemperate pleasure : 
rigid private economy. There exists, I believe, a Society 
for the Encouragement of Public Economy, but this is 
useless unless backed by individual effort. What avails it 
for example if a shilling be taken off the Income Tax only 
to be spent in self-indulgence ? 

As the poison of extravagance was first instilled into 
the nation by a very small section of the so called upper 
classes, so must the antidote proceed from them also. There 
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are still, I believe, a few great families that have not bowed 
the knee to Rimmon, and it rests with them to counteract 
the evil which other rich people have created. Let me 
illustrate my contention by a true anecdote. A great many 
years ago some well-known member of the London Society 
of the day—lI seem to recollect it was Mr. Cyril Flower— 
championing an agitation against the cruel fashion of tight 
bearing-reins on carriage horses, approached Lord Beacons- 
field with a view to securing official support, only to receive 
the following sound advice couched in true Disraelian 
phraseology: “‘ Ah, my dear fellow, it is no use coming to 
me; you must go to the Duchesses !” 

And it is to the “‘ Duchesses,”’ or their present-day equiva- 
lent of both sexes, that we must turn now. Let them decry 
extravagance and ostentation ; let them set the example of 
moderation in pleasure, and dress, and eating and drinking, 
and soon all classes will imitate them. Let them find it 
possible, as their fathers did, to endure their native climate 
in winter, and not resort to the Riviera or Egypt to waste 
money on pleasure in foreign countries that could be so use- 
fully employed in England. Let them find occupation and 
amusement at home, and by taking their share of local 
administration, County Councils, the Magistracy, and so 
forth, regain the authority which was their inheritance, 
and which they deliberately flung away at the piping of 
trans-Atlantic millionaires and Hebrew financiers. In fine, 
let them set up that standard of example which is the duty 
of every aristocracy, whether of birth, wealth, or talent. 

That other nations have diagnosed the cause of England’s 
present unrest was evidenced some years ago by a striking 
pronouncement of the United States Minister of Labour. 
‘“* When Britain recaptures the spirit of the sixties, obscured 
but not dead, she will again occupy the position that made 
her the most envied industrial nation.” But without the 
force of example in high places, the gentleman in question 
might as well have advised his compatriots, whether of Fifth 
Avenue or the Bowery, to regain the principles of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, as for Britain to breathe again the spirit of the 
sixties ; the thrift, the simple life, the moderation in pleasure, 
the pride of the craftsman in his work, the resolve to do one’s 
duty in one’s own state of life. 

Or again, I was surprised, in one of those books of 
memoirs now apparently so popular, to find the author, a 
gentleman well-known in London society, and who I do not 
think could be suspected of any special leaning towards 
such a thing, say (I quote from memory) that England’s 
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best chance lay in a wave of Puritanism. How far the swing 
of the pendulum might bring us in this direction it is impossible 
to say, but without anticipating such a Volte-face as a return 
to Puritanism, which in turn would in time bring its own re- 
action, a wave of moderation in luxury, in the pursuit of 
pleasure and in private expenditure, is absolutely necessary 
to England’s salvation. 

If it does not come, and that speedily, the future of the 
country will be either bankruptcy, or revolution, not, I think, 
a revolution of the French or Russian type, but one that will 
bring in its train such consequences as the pleasure-seekers 
of to-day can hardly realise. 


‘So comes a reckoning when the banquet’s o’er, 
The dreadful reckoning and men smile no more.” 
—Gay. 


Percy STEPHENS. 
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THE DARKENED CONSCIENCES 


“« If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness ! ” 

Tuis time thirteen years ago, a noxious literary clique was 
striving to silence glorious memories of the war. Afraid to sneer 
openly at valour, they scoffed at unwillingness to forget it, by 
, protesting that the public was sick of war, ignoring that what 
the public was sick of was the slaughter, and not the heroism 
in which a great nation found her soul. They have since filled 
the Press with war fiction, recalling for pacifist propaganda 
purposes, the very horrors at which they feigned to shudder. 
These books—accompanied with clamour that the rising 
generation shall be told the truth about war—mostly reflect 
discredit on British soldiers. A typical specimen called 
Patriot’s Progress ran as a serial in the Evening 
Standard during Armistice week last year, showed the man 
| who joined up in August, 1914, as visiting brothels and getting 
_ arrested for drunkenness. Yet with all their wealth of 
' nastiness, the truth is never told of the degradations of peace, 
or of the men with darkened consciences calling themselves 
“ conscientious ’’ objectors. Every boy who has been to the 
pictures knows all about the whisky-sodden, foul-mouthed 
British officers of Journey’s End. He has never heard of the 
young men called “ pasty-faces,” who smoked ten cigarettes 
before breakfast and swallowed soap pills to give themselves 
weak hearts in preparation for medical examination, shammed 
insanity before tribunals, tore up their trousers while under 
arrest, hunger-struck and were fed through their noses in 
jail, and when war closed, were dismissed with ignominy from 
the British Army. 

Fortunes have been made on films showing up the British 
fighting-man. None record the fame of the young anti- 
militarist who said he would “ sooner be shot than shoot,” 
meaning that he would rather undergo the disgrace of im- 
prisonment than the danger of German shells in France, and 
when his application was dismissed, burst into tears and 
begged the tribunal to “shoot me now”; or of the “con- 
scientious”” objector caught stealing gas fittings from an 
empty house, who when asked why he was wearing a wound 
badge, and had somebody else’s discharges in his pocket, 
explained that it was because his conscience told him that 
war was sinful in the sight of God. No presentment of the 
war is complete which attacks only the men who fought in it. 
What of those that did not go ? 
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Before military service became compulsory, pacifist gangs 
were organised to break up recruiting meetings. When 
Michael O’Leary, V.C., spoke in Finsbury Park in 1915, he 
was shouted down. When the soldiers went into camp, every 
device of hypocritical spite was employed to get them treated 
locally as social outcasts. Many works of pacifist war fiction 
now tell of the misery of girls betrayed by soldiers. This 
accusation was a favourite form of anti-recruiting propaganda. 
In 1915, the late Bishop of Chelmsford stated that there were 
200 unwanted infants in a village near one of the camps. 
Questioned as to its whereabouts, he acknowledged that he 
did not know, but had repeated something he had heard. 
Accusations of vice among soldiers, now not uncommon in 
works of pacifist propaganda fiction, are survivals of an anti- 
recruiting slander so rife in 1915, that Sir Edward Henry, 
Commissioner of Police, ordered reports from Chief Con- 
stables, and later, published a contradiction. The pacifist 
abuse then showered on soldiers, may be sampled from an 
utterance by Mr. Bertrand Russell, afterwards Earl Russell, 
member of the Union of Democratic Control. 

“ They (the soldiers) will not easily find their places again among the 
occupations of peace. . . They will have become accustomed to act in 
obedience to orders and will have little will power. . . We must expect 
that a large proportion of them will become drunkards, and not a few 
will take to crime.” —(The U.D.C., March, 1916.) 


The British fighting-men have been pilloried for the last thir- 
teen years by the most enormous output of pacifist propaganda 
novels, plays and films ever known. Silence has closed over 
the war-time shame of the “ conscientious’ objectors, now 
being praised for “ proving sincerity by undergoing imprison- 
ment.” Whether the discomfort of prison was worse than 
heavy shell fire needs no discussion. What is obvious is that 
every criminal gives greater proof of sincerity. The burglar 
who receives sentence after sentence, is in no danger if he 
does not break the law, while the “‘ conscientious ”’ objector’s 
only way of escape from the danger of being blown to pieces 
by high explosive was by breaking it and going to prison. 
They claimed to have their cases tried, not by a Christian 
nation’s laws, but by some alleged system of belief professed 
by themselves, of which there was no evidence whatever 
except their word that it existed at all. 

In January, 1916, the notorious No-Conscription Fellow- 
ship was financed into existence for the purpose of wrecking 
the Military Service Act by procuring offences against it. 
Looking back at the war, two facts stand out clearly. They 
are that but for the No-Conscription Fellowship’s lavish 
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expenditure of cash and cant—breeding hypocrisy like dirt 
breeds flies—there would have been no “conscientious” 
objectors ; and that of those coming before tribunals, hardly 
five per cent. were not obviously insincere. Offices were 
opened in London and all provincial cities. Emergency funds 
were advertised “to give assistance to ‘ conscientious’ 
objectors.” Employment bureaux for those dismissed by 
firms, and free legal aid and counsel were provided. Pro- 
fessional “‘ watchers of cases ”’ were provided. 

Conscience-training classes and mock tribunals were held to 
teach the “‘ conscientious ”’ objectors the right kind of lies to 
tell the tribunals. Copies of the organ of the No-Conscription 
Fellowship were placed in every letter-box in London, and 
laid by night on the pavements. A meetings campaign was 
run, reinforced by speakers from the U.S.A., one of whom 
achieved fame by reciting — 

** T didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier, 
I brought him up to be my pride and joy. 
I didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier, 
To kill another mother’s darling boy.” 

Such an orgy of falsehood and hypocrisy followed, that the 
Press revolted against reporting the “ conscientious ”’ objec- 
tors’ replies before tribunals. As it was, many a lad who had 
passed a conscience-training course, broke down in sheer 
disgust at the nauseating tomfoolery he had to repeat. Cant 
spouted so glibly at the mock tribunal at the local I.L.P. 
offices, became so difficult before those eyes of cold dis- 
approval at the town hall. Humbug seemed to grow con- 
tagious. A dialogue between Mr. Mead, then acting as chair- 
man of the Lewisham tribunal, and an employer applying for 
exemption for an assistant, ran thus— 

“Tf you take this young man away, the whole of my large business 
will be ruined. 

“ Oh, he is an indispensable man, is he ? 

** Yes, Sir. 

** How much do you pay him ? 

“Twenty-five shillings a week.” 

A number of “ conscientious ” objectors, pleading religious 
conviction against war, appeared unable, on invitation, to 
discuss their reasons for such belief. They seemed on 
unfamiliar ground. Their connection with any religious body 
was vague. A few leading questions helped to their undoing— 

** Are you a member of the Church of England ? ” 
Unaware of the precise meaning of this question, the “ con- 
scientious ” objector would answer “ Yes.” 

“ Oh, then in that case you must have been confirmed.” 
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The first falsehood making the second inevitable, the “ con- 
scientious ” objector would again reply “ Yes.’’ Effort then 
made to get him to describe the ceremony which took place 
at his confirmation would usually fail owing to loss of mem- 
ory. He was then invited to say if he could recall whether the 
ceremony was performed by a bishop, or some ordinary 
clergyman, whose name he had forgotten. The third false- 
hood would follow— 


“‘T was confirmed by an ordinary clergyman, but cannot remember 
his name.” 


Appeal dismissed. Others were caught by being offered jobs 
as hospital orderlies, when, without thinking, they would give 
away their real objection by asking whether this meant 
stretcher-bearer work in France. The answers learnt at the 
conscience-training classes were easily recognised— 
Why do you object to joining the R.A.M.C. ? 
Because by doing so, I may release some lukewarm Christian to 
become a combatant. 
Why is it wrong to save the life of a wounded soldier ? 
Because saving his life is helping him to kill more Germans, which 
would not happen if the hired assassin died. 
Would you let a soldier in pain lie without trying to help him ? 
Yes, it would teach him a lesson. 
Would you not help to rescue children buried under the debris 
of houses wrecked by air raids ? 
No, because if the Germans are not resisted, there will be nobody 
to fight, and they will soon get tired and leave off. 
If you saw a floating mine ahead of an ocean liner full of passengers, 
would you help to save life by removing it ? 
Not unless the British gave me permission to remove their mines 
against the Germans first. 
Will you fight when the Germans land ? 
No, I would sooner fight the capitalists here now. 
What would you do if you saw a German stabbing your mother ? 
I should carry on and not interfere in any way. 
Are you not ashamed of disgracing the British army ? 
I hope that I shall always be a disgrace to the British Army. 


At No-Conscription Fellowship meetings, flocks of these 
young men were seen in what appeared to be a state of neurotic 
self-pity, caused by brooding over horrifying descriptions of 
war. A curiously unpleasing spectacle was presented. They 
could be observed, morbidly erratic in manner, with highly 
sensitive emotions uncontrolled, exclaiming and applauding 
wildly, and passing at almost the same instant from tears to 
laughter. Such were the men with darkened consciences, 
falsely styled ‘conscientious’ objectors. None are less 
worthy of present-day praise. 


R. H. GLover. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE CONFISCATION OF ENDOWMENTS. 
Ow1ne, no doubt, to the national emergency and the 
difficulties of the time, little attention has been paid in 
Scotland to the doings of the Educational Endowment Com- 
missioners. This body was appointed under an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1928 and entrusted, apparently, with 
the double duty of inquiring into all educational endowments 
in Scotland and, where necessary, “ extending the usefulness 
of the said endowments.” This innocent phrase conceals 
dictatorial powers of amalgamation and conversion, and 
what the Commissioners are actually doing is to consolidate 
great blocks of separate and individual endowments and 
bequests, and to apply the funds thus made available to 
purposes very different from those for which the original 
donors left the money. After dealing with Edinburgh and 
the Lothians, and, in the West of Scotland, preparing a scheme 
for the utilisation of the moneys of the Marr Trust which 
has been acclaimed as a miracle of ingenuity, the Com- 
missioners continued their work in Ayrshire and have now 
produced a scheme for the amalgamation of over 70 endow- 
ments in that county. These are to be transferred to the 
management of a new body appointed for the purpose and 
called ‘‘ The Governors of the Ayrshire Educational Trust.” 
And the fund so created is to be applied at the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Governors, and without regard to 
the intention of the donors, to purposes that can only be 
called miscellaneous charity. The purposes to which, as is 
expressly laid down, “the income and, where lawful, the 
capital of the endowment shall be applied’ includes sub- 
sidies “to inhabitants of the county who require aid in 
order to enable them to travel to and reside at centres at a 
distance from their homes while serving apprenticeships or 
undergoing courses of technical instruction in or gaining 
practical experience of the details of any trade or occupation.” 
They include the payment of fees on behalf of the same 
beneficiaries and the purchase of books, instruments and 
tools. And they also comprise the provision of playing 
fields and mid-day meals for school children, travel grants 
and the support of “clubs, societies and organisations for 
children and young people.”” Passing over the fact that the 
county authorities already possess power to rate for these 
very objects, one is struck by the audacity of the proposal 
to divert money, which the donor left in order to give promising 
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boys and girls the opportunity of a University education, 
and apply it to purposes of pure socialism. Professors A. A. 
Bowman and H. J. Paton (of Glasgow) have written to the 
public Press letters of protest. The former gives as a typical 
instance of what is happening the case of his own school 
(Spier’s School, in Beith, Ayrshire). It was founded and 
endowed with a definite educational purpose, though the 
actual scheme as planned originally by the founder proved 
unworkable and had to be amended under powers got from 
Parliament, and it became a school of a very high order, 
giving ‘“‘ a magnificent classical, mathematical and linguistic 
training to generations of boys and girls who, but for the 
bursaries provided by the foundation and granted only to 
merit and upon competition, could never have attained to 
the positions which many of them occupy to-day.” The 
school holds a not undistinguished position among the schools 
of Scotland. Now, under the proposed scheme, it will lose 
its private endowment and with that endowment its autonomy 
and probably its individuality. In the past men left money 
to endow schools in the belief that their bequests would be 
protected by the law of Scotland. And by that law, as by 
the law of England, an educational, or charitable, bequest 
which ultimately proves impracticable will be amended by 
the Court, when what is termed a cy-prés scheme is sanctioned. 
But until the Act of 1928 was passed no one dreamed that 
monies, which a donor had left to his own town or his own 
school, would be confiscated by Act of Parliament and 
given to county and other authorities in order to finance 
schemes of vague, not to say socialistic, benevolence. The 
Bill to extend the period of office of the Endowments Com- 
mission came before Parliament in the autumn, but raised 
nocomment. It is, however, a subject to which the attention 
of the Scottish Nationalists may, not inappropriately, be 
directed. 
THE NEW CUNARDER. 

At the time of writing it is not yet known what decision 
will ultimately be taken in regard to the gigantic liner which 
Messrs. John Brown & Co., Clydebank, are building for the 
Cunard Line. But for the present the work of construction 
has been stopped, and the 2,600 men employed on the vessel 
have been paid off. That, of course, is an exceedingly 
unfortunate thing to have happened at the precise moment 
when, this vessel apart, shipbuilding on the River Clyde 
had come to a standstill, and the unemployed in Clydebank 
and elsewhere formed a hopeless block of sullen discontent. 
However, if the Government is so far obdurate, the local 
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members of Parliament have spared no effort to remove the 
financial and other difficulties which prevent the work going on. 

The formal contract for this vessel was signed on 
December Ist, 1930 ; but the planning and designing extended 
over a period of four years before that. And during the past 
twelve months steady progress has been made in the con- 
struction of the ship, not only at Clydebank, but also in the 
various factories throughout the country where the various 
parts for the vessel are being assembled. For instance, her 
steering gear is being made by Messrs. Brown & Co., of 
Edinburgh : it will be the largest ever installed in an Atlantic 
liner and equipped with a rudder weighing 140 tons. And 
one of the most important operations in the construction 
of the ship was completed last autumn, when eight enormous 
castings, comprising the heaviest parts of the stern frame 
and outer shaft brackets, were moved from Darlington to 
the ship’s berth at Clydebank. The removal of the castings 
from the works of the Darlington Forge involved the use 
of a special train, a complete railway track, and a coastal 
journey by special steamer from the Tees to the Clyde. No 
particular advantage is derived from the mere accumulation 
of thaumaturgic details, but the mind notes, with amusement, 
that the anchor cables, wire cables and ropes for the ship 
will be over four miles in length. And even the late Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, who luxuriated in the Asiatic magnificence 
of ‘‘ Imperial Palace,” might have faltered before the sight 
of a ship which is to carry the equivalent of five infantry 
battalions, that is, 4,000 passengers and a crew of about 1,000. 

An enterprise planned on so colossal a scale obviously 
could not be abandoned with honour. And, in the meantime, 
until work is resumed, there is at least the assurance .that 
the vessel herself is suffering no harm. A premature launch 
would defeat its own object ; for a ship on the stocks carries 
a much lower overhead charge than she does in dock. On 
the building berth all the structure is exposed and open to 
treatment, which may consist of periodic brushing down and 
coating with boiled linseed oil or other preservative. It is 
also obvious that, since the unfinished vessel must be kept 
as dry as possible and free from accumulation of water, it 
is easy to drain the vessel in wet weather when she is on the 
stocks, whereas in dock she would have to be continuously 
pumped and hand-mopped. 

But these, one hopes, are merely temporary considerations. 
It cannot be long before purely financial difficulties are 
surmounted. At Southampton the Southern Railway are 
improving the port approaches, and the new graving dock 
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is making rapid progress in order to receive the immense 
73,000-ton vessel which the Chairman of the Cunard Company 
calls “‘ the inevitable ship.” 


THE MoDERATORS-DESIGNATE AND THE GERMAN TOUCH. 

It is the practice of the Church of Scotland that the 
Commission to the General Assembly should nominate in 
the autumn the Moderator of the Church for the following 
year, and their choice fell this year on the Rev. H. R. Mackin- 
tosh, D.Phil., D.D., who is the Professor of Systematic 
Theology in New College, Edinburgh. Dr. Mackintosh is 
said to have an unrivalled knowledge of the modern German 
schools from Schleiermacher down to Karl Barth (whoever 
they may have been), and it is claimed for him that, had 
he lived in the age when every great theologian had his 
descriptive epithet, he might well have had the title of doctor 
mellifluus. But he has a less equivocal claim to distinction 
as a capital golfer and also as a traveller and lecturer both 
in Europe and America. He was recently honoured by the 
Universities of Oxford and Marburg (Germany). 

The other Moderator-Elect is the Rev. Dr. D. M. Forrester, 
Minister of Broughton, a little village in Peeblesshire, who has 
been chosen by the members of the standing committees of 
the United Free Church of Scotland (Continuing) as Moderator 
for the 1932 Assembly. Dr. Forrester was born in Keith 
(Banffshire), and educated at George Watson’s College in 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh University and the University of 
Leipzig. He is a M.A. and B.D. of Edinbrugh, and a D.D. 
of St. Andrews. In 1886 he was ordained at Logiealmond, in 
Perthshire, and from there he went to Springburn, an indus- 
trial, not to say squalid, division of Glasgow—its name, 
unhappily, fails to give an adequate impression of the place. 
Here he worked for 24 years, and then (1921) accepted a call 
to the country (Broughton). Dr. Forrester has read widely 
in general literature as well as theology, and is an enthusiastic 
student of languages who has travelled in many countries. 
His interests range from golf and fishing to climbing and 
music, especially choral and church music. The accident of 
personal acquaintance ought not to prevent one from saying 
that the history of Scotland owes nearly all it possesses of 
value to that Presbyterian stock to which Dr. Forrester 
belongs. 


ScortisH ART. 
The annual exhibition of the Society of Scottish Artists 
includes some half-dozen pictures by a Norwegian artist 
named Miinch. The works of this painter have an unusual 
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quality and so have been the occasion of an animated con- 
troversy that turned both on the pictures themselves and on 
the (disconnected) topic whether there was such a thing as 
a peculiarly Scottish art. Among the Norwegian pictures 
now being shown in the R.S.A. galleries at the Mound is 
included a bathing scene, of which it has been written (by 
an indignant correspondent in the columns of the Scotsman) 
that ‘‘ two of the bathers who have bathed, are returning 
from the sea nude, and the colour of their chests and upper 
limbs is a bright or pale yellow, standing out from a darker 
shade given to the trunks and lower limbs. They are simply 
horrible—with featureless faces, too.” If we must have 
“modern art,” at least a policy of safeguarding might be 
applied to it. Conversely, the Italian law that forbids the 
sale of works of art outside Italy might, with advantage, be 
imitated here. The other day the Marquis of Lothian 
(formerly Mr. Philip Kerr, known among those who have 
followed his career as Philippe Egalité) sold in New York 
a valuable collection of books. In future, the export of 
valuable books, pictures and other works of art, which are the 
whole nation’s patrimony, ought to be prohibited. And, to 
balance the account, the importers of Teutonic and Scan- 


-dinavian “works of art”? ought to be pilloried. 


The question whether there is a definitely Scottish art 
bears a faint resemblance to the similar question—is there a 
definite Scottish language ? Avoiding the latter as dangerous 
ground, one may face the art problem more confidently and 
follow that charming painter, Mr. Stanley Cursiter, R.S.A., 
in thinking that there is a Scottish School, but not a Scottish 
Art. The terms Italian Art, Dutch Art, Japanese Art 
convey to the mind an instantaneous meaning, which the 
term Scottish Art does not. The earliest influence on Scottish 
painters came almost entirely from the Low Countries: in 
the middle of the eighteenth century the source of inspiration 
was France, and the effects of French influence may be seen 
both in the work of Allan Ramsay and in the appointment 
to the Trustees’ Academy of de la Cour as the first art master. 
There is not in the racial sense a Scottish Art: indeed, our 
artists have been, if anything, eclectic. But few would 
quarrel with the late Dr. W. D. Mackay, R.S.A., who claimed 
a Scottish School and wrote a careful book on The Scottish 
School of Painting. In his introduction he wrote: ‘ There 
may be no Scottish Art, in the abstract, but there has certainly 
been, and there is to-day, a Scottish School of Painting.” 


Scotus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


WHERE STANDS MR. BALDWIN ? 
To the Editor of The National Review. 


Sir,—Everyone remembers Mr. Baldwin’s reluctance to 
stand by his guns after the fiasco of 1923, the negative pledge 
which placed British industry under the foot of the foreign 
importer in 1924, and the lapse of memory which prevented 
him safeguarding “every efficient industry” suffering from 
unfair foreign competition from 1924 to 1928. 

All this we remember, but after the evasions of the 
Referendum and the Coliseum policy of banging the door 
on Imperial Preference, we really did think that he had done 
with shifts and apologies, and had reverted to the Chamberlain 
programme at the time of the last Imperial Conference. 

Nor did his Kingsway Hall speech or his rumoured battle 
orders to Conservative Members of Parliament on the evening 
of the dissolution give us any impression that he was going 
to backslide. 

Mr. Baldwin’s inexplicable championship of Sir Herbert 
Samuel and his now famous Birmingham speech however 
shook our confidence. In that speech he declared to the 
world that Darwen Conservatives were “not playing the 
game.” 

Careful enquiry causes us to believe that this attack on 
Captain Alan Graham and the Conservatives of Darwen was 
delivered before any message had been sent to that con- 
stituency requesting Captain Graham to withdraw, or even 
suggesting consideration of such a course. 

Mr. Baldwin, however guiltless on the day of that speech, 
must have known within 24 hours of its delivery that Sir 
Herbert Samuel—the Free Trade Champion of Lancashire, 
who was not averse to the protection of Mr. Baldwin—had 
actually sanctioned the release of four score of Liberal 
“ Alan Grahams” against Mr. Baldwin’s Conservative can- 
didates. 

Mr. Baldwin said nothing, and as far as we know did 
nothing to help remove the ill-effects of his famous phrase, 
and Darwen was posted with huge bills which bore the 
startling inscription, “ Conservatives, Play the Game! Mr. 
Baldwin says Vote for Samuel.” 

Mr. Baldwin certainly won Darwen for the Free Trade 
Liberals and he alone saved Sir Herbert Samuel from defeat. 
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If, therefore, a real tariff policy is held up by Sir Herbert’s 
presence in the Cabinet, the Conservative leader cannot be 
held wholly irresponsible. 

When it was quite clear that there was an irresistible 
wave of Conservatism throughout the country which would 
sweep back to Westminster, not only a vast majority 
of Conservatives, but the National Labour candidates and 
Liberal Nationals also in its wake, Mr. Baldwin suddenly 
startled the electors, and may we not also say the world, by 
declaring that he had “an open mind with a bias in favour 
of tariffs” !! 

How anyone who had asked for the mandate of the 
Kingsway Hall and bluffed the Conservative Party into the 
conviction that their leader was all out for tariffs could 
blatantly state within a few days of the poll that he had an 
‘open mind ” on the tariff issue is hard to understand, but 
that it was in fact true appears to be borne out by his amazing 
action in the formation of the National Government after 
the election. 

If ever there was a definite mandate it was at the 
recent election—to defeat Socialism and adopt Protection. 
Yet Mr. Baldwin consented to allow his mighty army of 
victorious followers to be treated as if they hardly counted, 
and he proceeded, as we shall show, to take the most elaborate 
steps to defeat any real tariff achievement and much less a 
real Empire policy. 

That Mr. Baldwin should have consented to a Cabinet 
which showed no relation to Parliamentary representation 
was almost as remarkable as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
abandonment of the democratic principle, for the Prime 
Minister just snapped his finger at the Party which gave 
him his great majority, and without whose aid not one 
single Member of his National Labourites could have been 
returned, and Mr. Baldwin appears to have aided and abetted 
in the obliteration of his Party’s influence. 

This, however, is the least serious part of the story, for 
whilst the Cabinet and the whole Administration was packed 
with the most fanatical Free Traders as representing the 
Liberal and Socialist elements, Mr. Baldwin’s nominees were 
conspicuous by the fact that, with some four exceptions, the 
whole crowd of them had never lifted a finger, spent a penny, 
or made a speech to advance the cause of tariffs or Imperial 
unity. 

On the contrary, the Baldwin selections may be said to 
be the rearguard who had done all they could to resist an 
Imperial policy in the Unionist Party during the last ten 
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years. Just consider! The nominees of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald included Mr. Philip Snowden, Sir W. Jowitt, 
Lord Sankey and Mr. Gillett, who with himself have been 
last-ditch Free Traders. 

The nominees of the Samuel Liberals were Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Sir Donald Maclean, Sir A. Sinclair, Mr. Isaac 
Foot, Sir Robert Hamilton, Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, and 
Mr. MacKenzie Wood, all of them Dervishes of the Free 
Trade cause. 

The Simon Liberals provided Sir John Simon, Mr. 
Runciman, Mr. Hore Belisha, Mr. Pybus, Mr. Ernest Brown, 
all stalwart Free Traders six months ago, but to-day we hope 
tariff inclined. 

No one can deny, however, that this galaxy of talent is 
overwhelmingly Free Trade. 

Let us then see how Mr. Baldwin balanced the scale. 
Did he counter the oblivion of his great tariff army by 
insisting on balancing the fanatical free traders at least by 
true believers? Not at all, he searched the highways and 
byways of his Party to find men who could be relied upon 
as before, never to strive for a tariff or Empire policy. 

Let us admit that Lord Hailsham, Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Sir Cunliffe-Lister, and possibly Sir Samuel Hoare are 
Protectionists ; that Major Tryon has always been faithful 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s cause; that Major Ormsby Gore has 
occasionally deserted the platform of the League of Nations 
Union to make gentle tariff speeches, and that Major Colville 
has been known to ask in mild terms for the protection of 
iron and steel, but this exhausts the list. 

Until the election, Sir E. Hilton Young has always been 
regarded as a Free Trader; Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell has 
never demanded a place in the sun for Conservatives of the 
Protectionist faith; Sir Henry Betterton and Sir John 
Gilmour have never been known to lift a finger for Imperial 
Preference. 

If we take the Junior Conservative Ministers, they appear 
to be recruited entirely from the Y.M.C.A. Group or from the 
ridiculously small Free Trade wing of the Party. 

Lord Stanley and the Hon. Oliver Stanley were until 
recently at any rate blatant Free Trade Unionists ; Colonel 
Lambert Ward, Major George Davies, Mr. Noel Skelton and 
Captain Eden were believed to be amongst the ten back- 
benchers who alone remained outside the ranks of the Empire 
Industries’ Association in the last Parliament, and the new 
Chief Whip, Captain Margesson, always had the reputation 
of being the one Free Trader in the Unionist Whips’ Office, 
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and could never be accused of advancing strong Protectionist 
views in his constituency. 

Mr. Hudson and Mr. Ramsbotham, two other new- 
comers, are colourless individuals, and the former deliberately 
ruled out tariffs as an issue in his election. 

When these facts are realized it may well be asked, could 
Mr. Baldwin have possibly loaded the dice more heavily 
against a tariff policy than by his deliberate inclusion in an 
already over-represented Free Trade Administration of this 
lukewarm, or indeed hostile, crowd of nonentities ? 

Put in another way, with the exception of Hailsham, 
Neville Chamberlain, Cunliffe-Lister and Tryon, has one of 
them ever taken any leading part in forwarding the cause, 
either of tariffs or Empire Economic Union ? 

What would be said of Sir Herbert Samuel if no single one 
of his nominees had ever worked for or belonged to the Free 
Trade Union ? 

Look now at the other side of the coin. 

Why are Sir Robert Horne, Lord Winterton, Lord 
Wolmer, Mr. Amery, Sir William Mitchell Thomson, Lord 
Eustace Percy, Sir A. Steel Maitland, and Captain Douglas 
Hacking, all ex-Ministers, left outside ? 

There can only be one reason, namely, that they are all 
Protectionists, yet what earthly claims have men like Skelton, 
Hudson, Eden and the Stanley brothers ‘to displace them as 
workers of the Party in the House, in the country, on the 
platform or in the Councils of the Party? None! 

Now can it be that all this amazing evidence of anti- 
tariff bias by the leader of the Conservative Party is merely 
chance and due to his known liking for colourless young 
men with no fixed principles, or is it a deliberate intention to 
frustrate the political religion of the Conservative Party and 
make real achievement impossible ? Whichever is the truth 
one thing is clear, and that is, the true voice of the Con- 
servative Party will not be heard in this Government, and 
that Party, if it is not to be completely betrayed and sold 
into bondage to the Egyptians, had better wake up. 

Already the thugs are abroad who would strangle it. 

I am, etc., 
PuzzLED M.P. 
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‘Anticipated Movements of the BAROMETER in S.E. ENGLAND 
JANUARY 


EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the ‘rain amounts’’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In the three upper curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The third curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. In the lower curve low barometer i 
are suggested by black shading, and high readings by stippled shading. 
The diagram will usually prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and 
dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to be used as a 
reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. 
to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be below the average in all districts, and markedly 
so in the S.E. of England. 

(b) That, after the first ten days of January, dry con- 
ditions will spread over the S.E. and E. of England 
and bring about a deficiency of rain in those districts. 

(c) That this expected deficiency will increase in intensity 
and ultimately extend for a time to all parts of the 
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British Isles and that, before the end of February, 
conditions of drought—as conventionally defined— 
will be established in several districts. 

(2) That February and March will both be remarkably 
dry months; particularly so in the S.E. quarter of 
England. 

(e) That, at the same time, the high lands in the extreme 
W. and N.W. of the British Isles will occasionally 
receive appreciable amounts of orographical rains. 


WEATHER NOTES FOR JANUARY. 


The Month.—According to our investigations for S.E. 
England, the month may conveniently be divided into three 
periods. 

(1) January Ist to 10th.—During these ten days the 
fluctuations of temperature are likely to be somewhat as 
follows : rather cold with white frosts on or about January 3rd 
and 4th; a short spell of unseasonable mildness following 
two days later; rather cold again at the end of this period, 
with the wind veering into the N.W. and N. Fog is indicated 
during the first two or three days of the month and recurring 
rains between January 3rd and 9th, accompanied by strong 
winds, the wind occasionally reaching gale force in squalls. 

(2) January llth to 2lst.—During this period the pre- 
vailing winds should be between S.W. and N.W. The tem- 
perature commencing low is likely to increase and become 
mild again in the third week of the month. On or about 
January 13th and 14th the investigations suggest intervals 
of sunshine with a Westerly wind. Towards the end of 
this period the nights should become cold and frosty again 
and fog may develop. During these eleven days precipitation 
of some sort may occur on perhaps two occasions, the 
actual dates shown for this are January 16th and January 20th 
or 21st; on the second of these occasions the precipitation 
may be in the form of snow and at that time the weather 
may become generally more unsettled for a short interval. 

(3) January 22nd onward.—During most of this period 
the wind over England seems likely to prevail from some 
North-Easterly or Easterly point, the highest barometer 
readings being in the far North, near the Arctic. The first 
three or four days should be decidedly cold, probably the 
coldest period of the month. Another short fall of snow 
may occur about January 24th. 

Dull weather with little sunshine seems probable during 
the last eleven or twelve days of the month. Although the 
temperature in this district may show large fluctuations, the 
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mean for the whole month seems more likely to be above than 
below the seasonal level. 

An Apology.—During December the elements followed 
the diagram as well as could be expected until December 11th. 
After that date and up to December 17th, the time of writing, 
the rainfall has been generally low over England. The 
barometer also, although it fell between December 12th and 
15th, as shown on the diagram, has since risen to an unusual 
height over S.E. England, and the disturbed conditions 
expected in this district between December 14th and 16th 
resulted in little more than a few hours of rain and drizzle 
on December 15th. The temperature changes and cloudiness 
have, however, followed the lines originally suggested as 
probable. The daily weather maps show that gales and 
vigorous disturbances have been situated both to the West, 
in the Atlantic, and to the East, in the North Sea and Baltic, 
and these are, at the time of writing, separated by a mass 
of stagnant air, and high pressure which persist over England. 
The officials, who give us forecasts for twelve hours in advance 
on the wireless are in a position to alter their opinions when 
necessary three times daily. Our estimates are made to cover 
a period which approximately commences fifteen days and 
ends fifty days in advance, and moreover in our case there 
is no opportunity of amendment at a later date. On occasions 
such as the present one it would be a comfort to be able to 
modify one’s views more often; probably the most useful 
and popular form of weather prediction will ultimately prove 
to be one made weekly to cover a period of ten days in 
advance. Writing in October for the November National 
Review, it was said the indications were then “that the 
coming three months will be characterised by a transitional 
period during which the rainfall will change irregularly from 
general excess towards abnormal dryness.”’ This is precisely 
what appears to be happening, and it would seem that the 
unexpected irregularity of the recent weather changes may 
be taken as further evidence pointing to the dry weather 
which we have been expecting to set in early in the New Year. 
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LORD ROSEBERY 


Lord Rosebery. By Tue Marquess or CrewE. Two 
Volumes. (John Murray. £2 2s. net.) 
Nisi imperdsset. 

Ir it were ever attempted to classify the First Ministers of 
the Crown from the period of the Reform Bill, the position of 
Lord Rosebery would not be easy to determine. He had 
many qualifications for power. He was affectionately re- 
garded by his Sovereign, and he was warmly befriended by 
the leader of his political connection. He had marked gifts 
as a speaker, and, as a writer, he was master of an e 
and cultivated style. And yet as the pages of Lord Crewe’s 
volumes are turned, it is found impossible to assign him a 
place in any way commensurate with the manifold advantages 
he enjoyed. 

In length of service he was superior to Canning ; but, of 
course, his abilities cannot be weighed against the brilliance 
of Mr. Pitt’s political heir. On the other hand, it would be 
unfair to Lord Rosebery to measure him with Goderich— 
“the transient and embarrassed phantom” of Disraeli’s 
coinage—or with Campbell-Bannerman of recent days, whose 
parts as a leader were conspicuously slender. The dying 
flutter of Bonar Law should not be brought into com- 
parison. Lord Crewe describes his father-in-law as an enigma 
—perhaps a convenient word to denote a career that in its 
last phase had little chance in the tumultous era of an un- 
acceptable succession; or again, to excuse the faults of 
character and the inconsistency of political bearing. At the 
same time to an observer, unembarrassed by family obliga- 
tions, the diagnosis of Lord Rosebery’s public life is not so 
difficult as it is represented, and the riddle will yield its answer. 

It is a curious circumstance that the Whig Minister so 
often requires the apologia of his sympathetic political 
admirer. The literary gravity of Lord Morley labours to 
condone the laxity and corrupt practices of Walpole. Sir 
George Trevelyan exhausts a copious erudition in defence 
of the wild profligacy and gross dissipation of Charles James 
Fox ; and Macaulay can see but little to censure in any man 
who professed the pure faith of Somers and Russell ; excusi 
even Wharton, the greatest debauchee of his day, but the 
most astute and unscrupulous political agent who ever obliged 
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a party. He was “ the truest of Whigs ” said Macaulay, and 
that was enough. Compared with these exercises of litera 
gifts and sword play, the pious tribute of Lord Crewe to his 
father-in-law is a pleasant and reasonable appraisement in 
which the spirit of controversy finds restrained expression ; 
and the problem of the life he displays requires no special 
treatment for its solution. The lues Boswelliana—the disease 
of biographical admiration—is of rare appearance in this 
record of Lord Rosebery’s life and character. 

Born in 1847, Lord Rosebery at Eton became the favourite 
pupil of Cory, who liked his boys to be of blue blood. He 
passed to Oxford, where the wild oats he sowed became an 
abundant crop. His defiance of rules brought him into 
collision with the authorities of Christ Church, and he left 
that seminary of learning without submitting to a degree. 
He celebrated his connection with the Turf while a member 
of the University in a poem which he inscribed and signed in 
Loder’s Club book, but which the reflections of later years 
led him to tear from the book in the interest of his reputation, 
which was certainly not served either by the style or matter 
of the composition. Forty years later his political admirers 
persuaded him to stand for the lofty office of Chancellor of 
the University, but his early record so damaged his academic 
claims, and proved to be so heavy a mortgage upon his candi- 
dature, that Lord Curzon was elected by a large majority. 

Lord Rosebery succeeded to the Peerage on the death of 
his grandfather in 1868, and entered upon a racing career 
which threatened an inroad upon his resources. But both his 
affairs on the Turf and his prospects in the political field were 
completely established by his alliance in 1878 with the heiress 
of the House of Rothschild. Thenceforward his path was 
plain and easy. His venture as a politician and his private 
interests were endowed beyond the dreams of avarice. 

In 1879 Lord Rosebery showed himself capable of political 
exertion ; or, as he called it himself, a chivalrous adventure. 
He allied his fortunes with Gladstone, whose pilgrimage of 
passion, inspired by exaggerated stories of atrocities in the 
Near East and by a personal detestation of Lord Beaconsfield, 
promised a rich electoral harvest for himself and his deluded 
followers. Lord Rosebery, realising how precarious had been 
Gladstone’s tenure of English constituencies, arranged for 
transplanting the Liberal Leader to the Edinburgh area. In 
thus doing, he threw down the gauntlet to the House of 
Buccleuch, whose seignory at the moment commanded the 
political allegiance of Midlothian. He made Dalmeny, for 
the Election, the Liberal headquarters, and in 1879, and 
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again in 1880, presided at open-air demonstrations in favour 
of his leader’s candidature in Waverley Market. The success 
of the enterprise sealed Gladstone’s intimacy with his promis- 
ing and opulent follower, and ushered in an Administration 
which began in arrogance and ended in disaster and decay. 

It obviously became the task of Liberal Ministers to 
attract the youthful Paladin permanently to their banner 
and to enrol him in their ranks. He had acquired a taste 
for good literature ; he had travelled widely ; he had cultivated 
powers of conversation which occasionally had the quality of 
epigrammatic brilliance ; and as a speaker he showed high 
promise. Moreover, by the great enlargement of his private 
fortune, he, in the words of his biographer, had begun to be 
the most conspicuous figure in the Liberal group of the 
Scottish Lowlands. The young Liberal adherent soon put a 
price upon any service he might be to the Government, and > 
that price was beyond the figure at which the ordinary party 
retainer could be easily engaged. It was in vain that Glad- 
stone dangled the appointment of a Lord-in-Waiting before 
him in 1872—an offer that was followed by a long series of 
refusals to accept the official livery. He was tempted with 
an Under-Secretaryship in 1880, with the result that he 
wrote a letter declining the appointment which, surely, may 
be regarded as a masterpiece of fanciful special pleading, and 
perverse scrupulosity. A year later he thought better of it, 
and accepted the situation under the turbulent rule of 
Harcourt at the Home Office. Two years as an apprentice 
were quite enough to fix his terms at nothing less than Cabinet 
office, or, in the alternative, complete independence. Probably 
he was thinking of the younger Pitt, who, after one year of 
Parliamentary life, declared that he “ would never accept 
a subordinate situation.”” The difference between the two 
aspirants being that one knew his own mind, and stated it 
clearly and tersely ; and the other enveloped his answer in 
a cloud of apologetic protestations. After further coquetry, 
and four months as First Commissioner of Works in the 
discredited Government which expired in 1885, Lord Rosebery 
was lodged in the Foreign Office in 1886 and again in 1892, 
but, on the latter occasion, only after previously asserting 
in the most positive language that he had never wavered in 
his resolve that the General Election should see the end of 
his political career. In 1894 he succeeded Gladstone as 
First Minister of the Crown, but again there was a repetition 
of the familiar performance of deprecation, followed by 
consent to a pressure which he knew would be successfully 
applied. 
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It is a remarkable record. In a period of 13 years he had 
moved from an unimportant Under-Secretaryship to the 
Cabinet ; he had served two terms at the Foreign Office, and 
from that situation he had passed to the dignity of First 
Minister of the Crown, and he was only 47. In a little more 
than a year he closed his formal account with his Party. 

In the matter of these proceedings the reader is asked to 
believe that Lord Rosebery “‘ always detested politics,” and 
that, when he found himself “in this evil-smelling bog,” he 
was always trying to extricate himself. It is really too large 
a draft on political credulity. The protest is overdone. How 
can the assertion be reconciled with the testimony of Lord 
Ripon. After Lord Rosebery’s resignation of the leadership 
of the Liberal Party, Lord Ripon always believed in his 
return to the fold. “I found ’—he wrote in a letter to 
Lord Spencer—“ Rosebery full of life, and evidently beginning 
to work for a future leadership free from the Harcourt con- 
nection.”” The truth is that, consciously or unconsciously, 
Lord Rosebery was a poseur. Life as a paradox appealed 
to him. The curious thing is that he should have thought 
his confession would be taken seriously. How came it that 
a man who professed that the secret of his life was the detesta- 
tion of politics occupied himself both in public and private 
with a most laborious study of the science, the history, and 
the practice of the subject ? His Life of the early years of 
Chatham is only a torso, though the eighth chapter is an 
admirable picture of the second Hanoverian Sovereign, and 
shows the author at his best. In 1899 he published a most 
careful and finished monograph on the life and Ministry of 
Sir Robert Peel; and in 1906 he devoted his accomplished 
pen to a detailed survey of Lord Randolph Churchill’s political 
career, and to a searching analysis of that daring and wayward 
nature. At various dates he wrote or delivered éloges on 
Burke, Windham, and Lord Salisbury, including a rhapsody 
on the virtues and accomplishments of Gladstone, whom he 
seems to have swallowed whole. But Lord Rosebery’s 
chief political monument is that which he reared to the 
younger Pitt in 1891. It is far away his best literary effort, 
and stands out as a model of reasoned and appreciative 
treatment of the greatest Parliamentary figure of all time. 
Again, when in 1898 he was due to deliver an address at the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution he chose for his subject 
the literary attainments of politicians. Nay, more, if politics 
were his life’s aversion, how was it that, years after he had 
been relieved of office, he made several appearances on public 
platforms, of which the most notable was the well-staged 
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allocution at Chesterfield, where he endeavoured to lay the 
foundations of a Liberal League as a protesting force against 
the defeatist teaching of Liberalism and its avowed acceptance 
by the Liberal Leader. Thus there were rival tabernacles ; 
but that which sheltered the schism of the Liberal Leaguers 
was practically deserted as soon as a Government under 
Campbell-Bannerman was assured. The last of the dissen- 
tients were Lord Grey, and Haldane. These gentlemen 
attempted to make terms ; but their terms were rejected by 
the Prime Minister’s wife, who, in such matters, ruled her 
lord. The Sibyl having decided, the last of the Chartered 
Company, as they were called, surrendered, and Lord Rosebery 
was left an interested spectator of their desertion and official 
promotion. Now is all this evidence of interest and activity 
in the political sphere to be reconciled with Lord Rosebery’s 
assertion that he was for ever trying to extricate himself 
from the politics he detested ? 

But an illustration may be given of a similar paradoxical 
attitude. In 1897 Lord Rosebery was the guest of the 
Gimcrack Club, which holds its annual dinner in York. His 
mare had won the historical race which is named after the 
famous animal whose Turf record dates from the 18th century. 
His speech was awaited with considerable interest. Did he 
not represent the fruit and blossom of all that was most 
distinguished of the sport by his long years of devotion to 
its practice and its welfare? But disappointment fell upon 
the assembly. Lord Rosebery, in a speech of careful prepara- 
tion, declared that the amusement of racing was very ex- 
pensive ; that it was far too engrossing; and that failure 
was its usualreward. Deliberately and frankly he discouraged 
the expenditure of time and money on the Turf. And yet the 
speaker had won the Derby twice in the preceding four years, 
and was destined to continue to maintain a large stable, to 
win yet another Derby, and to run horses with success until 
the day of his death some 32 years later. 

No doubt Lord Rosebery, in expressing his aversion to 
political and official life, was only conforming to distinguished 
precedent. It has been written that Grenville, in his old 
age, repented him of the long years he had dedicated to official 
service. Lord Althorp, of Melbourne’s first Administration, 
protested his dislike of political office. Sir Robert Peel seems 
to have persuaded himself that he, too, had no taste for 
official life, and in December, 1845, spoke of his loathing of 
office. Did Lord Rosebery believe this of Sir Robert ? Not 
at all. On the contrary, Lord Rosebery wrote of this Minister 
that unconsciously he was attached to office ; that he enjoyed 
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official work, and that he preferred the useful task of adminis- 
tration to the spent candour of criticism. If Lord Rosebery 
may reject the profession of Peel, the same latitude of dissent 
may surely be allowed to those who now hear of his own later 
reflections. 

At the same time there is no question that Lord Rosebery’s 
experience of office was not agreeable. At the Foreign Office 
and as Prime Minister his situation was far from easy in a 
Government of precarious life. When he succeeded to 
Gladstone it was known that he was not recommended by his 
venerable leader, who would have preferred Lord Spencer ; 
while Harcourt openly complained that his own long years 
of service in the Commons, which had been recognised by the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the Deputy Leadership 
‘of the House, had been disregarded, and a colleague, 20 years 
his junior, had been preferred, who, the enfant gaté of the 
Party, had only lounged in the serene atmosphere of the 
House of Lords. The result of this and other disaffection 
was that Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet of 1894 was a temple of 
discord within, and a cabal of recrimination and betrayal 
without. Indeed, towards the end of the year, according 
to a letter from Asquith, consultation between Lord Rosebery 
and Harcourt, who was leading the House of Commons, had 
to be carried on through the medium of a third party. But, 
in truth, Lord Rosebery’s position was never tenable as seen 
through the clarified lens of time. A party to whom Gladstone 
was an idol, supreme in dignity, and sublime in those qualities 
that appealed to the deep prejudices of political dissenters, 
was never likely to transfer its confidence to a nobleman 
who kept racehorses, and believed in the British Empire and 
the necessity of its defence. Lord Rosebery never forgot the 
conditions under which his nominal rule of his party was 
borne. After Unionist defeats in the constituencies in 1906 
and on subsequent occasions there developed, as is usually 
the case, a movement of opinion unfavourable to the Party 
leader. Moved by genuine feeling, Lord Rosebery wrote a 
letter of warm sympathy to Mr. Balfour, pointing out that he 
himself had been the victim of a like ungenerous treatment, 
and urging his friend to be indifferent to the malignancy of his 
carping critics. Mr. Balfour, protected by a philosophy 
which had long served him in the years of fierce political 
combat, was able to combine his thanks with the assurance 
that he was not troubled by manifestations which were inevit- 
able in political life. 

The Life relates another confession by Lord Rosebery. 
He appears to have committed to a half sheet of paper that 
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his main fault in life had been pride. Lord Crewe, in this 
matter, seems to prefer his own idea of his father-in-law’s 
besetting sin—possibly because he feared that the pride of 
the confession might be construed to be of that type which 
“ apes humility.”’ The revised version suggests self-conscious- 
ness, which some would translate into vanity. Lord Rosebery 
was certainly the victim of that form of vanity which studies 
too carefully the opinion of others. When in a responsible 
position he was in the habit of examining every available 
judgment passed upon him in the Press, even continuing his 

researches in his carriage as in the Session he drove down 
to the House of Lords. He took to heart the criticism of 
the Chapels of Nonconformity on his profligacy in winning 
the Derby of 1894. With some show of feeling he turned 
upon his critics. He reminded them that Cromwell kept 
racehorses ; and he observed that the Nonconformist con- 
science—that occasional monitor—was comparatively free 
from agitation so long as his horses were unsuccessful ; 
but that, when they won, that sensitive organ was dis- 
quieted, and he at once became the torture of pious 
souls. 

Lord Rosebery—to use the language of Lord Chief Justice 
Crewe of the 17th century—had a great “‘ apprehension of 
gentry and nobleness.” This curious and particular taste 
is not infrequently to be found among Scottish people—even 
those of social eminence. His mind was a repertory of the 
principal pages of Burke and Debrett. He was heard to 
discourse at length on the pre-eminence of the title of Oxford 
and the name of De Vere ; although what he thought of the 
presumption of Asquith in appropriating the historic Earldom 
and tacking his own name to it, is not generally known. His 
veneration for names conspicuous in the Peerage was great. 
Once—it was before 1924—when Lord Derby was lamenting 
his lack of fortune in the Epsom contest, Lord Rosebery 
turned upon him reprovingly with these words: “Is it not 
enough that the greatest race in the world bears your name ? ” 
Again—at the date of the Coronation in 1911—surprise was 
expressed at his receiving the Earldom of Midlothian as an 
addition to the various titles which cluster round that of 
Rosebery. The new honour certainly gave a cachet to the 
list of Peerages on that memorable occasion, and in select 
circles it was explained. It was said that Lord Rosebery had 
always held that Midlothian was one of the finest titles in the 
heraldry of Scotland, and that he had heard with some alarm 
that there was a prospect of its appropriation by a Liberal 
Peer of quite recent creation. It was in this spirit that he 
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appreciated the then unusual distinction of more than one 
Lieutenancy, and still more his dual honour of the Garter 
and the Thistle, which he was at pains to point out had never 
been allowed, until at the date of the union with Scotland, 
they were for the first time combined in the person of James, 
Duke of Hamilton. 

More interesting than a disquisition on the enigmatic 
character of Lord Rosebery’s life or the particular shade of 
moral failing from which he suffered is the question whether, 
under the circumstances of the position to which he was born, 
his political ambition could ever have been fully realised. 
Lord Crewe has set forth, as he was sure to do, the obsolete 
liturgy of the Liberal communion and the traditions of a 
faith which has almost crumbled away. He has endeavoured 
to maintain that Lord Rosebery’s subscription to it was fully 
given ; but though Lord Rosebery moved to the highest places 
of the hierarchy, it is more than doubtful whether he was not 
of the school of occasional conformity. His belief in Home 
Rule was more formal than real, and he ultimately renounced 
it—apostacy was not so common as itis to-day. He declaimed 
against Liberal finance, and he professed his attachment to 
the British Empire and confidence in its high destiny. Lord 
Rosebery did not like—he never pretended to like—the 
pedestrian occupation of a political novice. Since the days of 
Lord Aberdeen no party leader had held sway who had not 
served for a spell in the Lower House of Parliament. To 
the Lobby of the House of Commons and all that it stands for 
Lord Rosebery was a stranger. He had never striven in its 
stormy and treacherous waters. For him there had been 
none of the exacting discipline of the tight rein—the orders of 
the Whip, or the mandate of the Front Bench. The claims of 
a constituency he would have resented, and the fever of a 
contested election would have left him prostrate. But what- 
ever may have been his disadvantages in political training, 
and his want of that philosophy which alone can reconcile 
the politician to the changes and chances of Parliamentary 
life, it is only fair to say that the talents and qualities he 
possessed fell upon stony ground. 

His first Cabinet appointment only lasted four months : 
his second only six, and his third less than two years, when he 
entered upon an inglorious succession which terminated in 
little more than a year. During the greater part of his 
official tenure the Liberal Party lived on sufferance. The 
Irish cyclone threatened at any moment to submerge them. 
When the end came they wandered in the wilderness for 
more than 10 years. In office Lord Rosebery described 
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himself as a lonely oligarch. He was certainly the last of the 
type to which so dignified a title could be given. 

The few years of Lord Rosebery’s broken service scarcely 
justify a memorial tablet of any pretension to commemorate 
his political or official exertions. To write the epitaph with 
any decent regard to veracity would require the ingenuity of 
the partizan, and the devotion of the admirer. His moods 
were varying. He could be earnest, playful and brilliant ; but 
the sky would cloud, and he would be morose, and silent, and 
even harsh. With such a temperament it seems impossible 
that he could have survived the full term of an administration ; 
that he could have borne that disaffection which at times 
permeates a party, or the gusts of depression which sweep 
over a Cabinet. It may be that thoughts such as these were 
with him in his long hours at the Durdans, or during his 
drives after nightfall through the Surrey lanes when he sought 
the anodyne for his haunting insomnia. 

The Roman Master wrote of Galba words that have been 
familiar through the ages. With the premise all men would 
agree : the proviso it would be kind to forget. 


LaADAS. 


THREE HOUSES 


By 
ANGELA THIRKELL 
Lllustrated 6/- net. 


“. . Her book is one of those rare books (Mr. Percy Lubbock’s 
“Earlham” and Mr. Hugh de Selincourt’s “ Young Un” are 
two other examples) in which the child seems to owe nothing 
to the adult except the power of expression, as if the past were 
not the past, but the conscious present . . . A book which will 
charm discerning readers .. . ” Times Literary Supplement. 


“. . Mrs. Thirkell’s very charming and amusing book . . It is 
a very interesting little book, and it is very well and choicely 
written . .” Times (daily). 
The three houses round which Mrs. Thirkell arranges her 
q memories, are :— the London and Rottingdean homes of her 
grandparents, Sir Edward and Lady Burne-Jones, and her 


parents’ house in Kensington Square. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MELTON A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


The Melion Mowbray of John Ferneley. By Mason Guy 
Paaet, D.L. (Backus, Leicester. 30s.) 


THis is a great book. It is well written by a keen hunting 
man who knows the meaning of the words he uses, and who 
has a fine taste in the sporting pictures with which it is well 
and copiously illustrated. It is not an easy work to review, 
for there is something quoteable on every page, and some- 
thing distractingly attractive to look at all the time. John 
Ferneley lived in the hey-day of fox-hunting. He was a 
good painter of English scenes and was the best portraitist 
of a horse that ever lived. His life was spent at Melton 
and elsewhere in making pictures of famous or favourite 
horses, and of well-remembered episodes, even, as in the 
Hunt Scurry of “ regrettable incidents ’’ which had become 
jokes in the Old Club House at Melton. It is a refreshment 
of the spirit to read this book about Englishmen who were 
enjoying themselves in the beautiful valleys and plains of a 
well-cultivated England. Even the grass country painted 
by Ferneley is fat with stubble fields resting between profitable 
harvests. The sportsmen enjoy themselves without won- 
dering whether they ought not to be preventing other people 
from doing likewise, and the grooms and second horsemen 
are as much a part of the picture as the squires and hunt 
servants. You have an impression of ease and leisure and 
long evenings when the run was enjoyed again and when the 
time was passed talking and singing. The men celebrated 
at Melton were no mere horsey squires: there were writers, 
painters and politicians among them, and music played a 
part in their evenings’ entertainments. There is a carefully- 
drawn-up list of the first, second and third-class singers at 
Melton. Our ancestors did not need perpetual outside help 
to keep themselves amused, they could do this for themselves, 
and the wine having circulated and the stories having been 
told, they would sing for the company, which would shout 
a jolly chorus to the solo. This hunting world of 1810-1850 
was a man’s world. The wives did not follow the hunt ; 
even James Maxse’s wife, although she was a notable horse- 
woman, never rode to hounds. Ladies, in fact, did not 
often go to Melton, but visited their friends, or stayed at 
home, in the hunting season; and so the fascinators of that 
era do not show up in these pages. What a restful world ! 
No fads, no flirts, no stunts. Living as we do now in a 
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hurried age, when women are all over the shop, when every- 
body is keen about everybody else’s business, and rushing 
to get everywhere, and to see everything, how delightful 
even to read about people who knew what they wanted, 
knew how to get it and continued to enjoy it year in and 
year out. And money did not bother them, they could afford 
the sport they loved so well. They did not pay 5s. income 
tax in a depreciated £, nor did they rush abroad for strange 
foreign games, wrongly called “sports.’”’ They cherished 
their horses while they lived, and when they died com- 
memorated them, as Grantley Berkeley did Jack o’ Lantern, 
by inscribed trophies of the chase in silver or gold. Hideous 
enough monuments very often, but redolent of an age, and a 
tradition, that we should do well to consider before we think 
ourselves superior to it. This book should be in every country 
house and even more in all those London flats where exiled 
countrymen, whose lives are passed in a city, may forget their 
urban pursuits in following the adventures of the four M’s 
and the other subjects of Ferneley’s pictures. Each genera- 
tion looks backwards to the golden age, and we gaze wistfully 
over the hundred years that separate us from the time when 
the giants painted by Ferneley were alive. Can fox-hunting 
in this age of wire, of hustle, of motor-cars last ? Listen to 
Major Guy Paget’s answer, “‘ Hunting won’t last another 
ten years, Alvanley told Valentine Maher, who told Willy 
Warner, who told me, who tell you, who will tell your grand- 
son when this century is dead!” We can only hope that 
he is right, for there is no greater school of manliness and good 
judgment than fox-hunting. 


MONEY 


The Pound Sterling : A History of English Money, by A. E. 
Feavearyear. (Oxford Clarendon Press, Humphrey Milford, 
15s.).—No book ever appeared at a more opportune moment 
than this one. It is very readable. It is very well informed. 
It is about the subject of the day, Currency. Mr. Feavearyear 
traces the pound back to Offa, King of Mercia, in 775, who is 
the first ruler known to have issued the English penny. 
Two hundred and forty of these were cut from a pound of 
silver. A statute of 1280 correcting earlier ones, laid it down 
that the penny should weigh 24 grains (of corn). ‘‘ Thus,” 
says the author, “‘ 24 grains came to make a pennyweight.” 
Even before William the Conqueror money was coined from 
a silver alloy with 925 parts pure silver in 1,000. This high 
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standard was never departed from until 1920. The penny 
was early called a “sterling.” The origin of the name is 
doubtful. Mr. Feavearyear gives a very interesting account 
of the constant effort to keep silver (later gold too) in the 
country, and he describes a “scramble for silver”’ in the four- 
teenth century which is very like the recent scramble for gold. 
Edward III in 1337 found himself very much in the same 
monetary position that England was in in 1914. He had to 
maintain his armies in France and to subsidise his allies. He 
did it by seizing the wool trade (nationalisation) and he 
repeated this for four years. This measure kept him going, 
but he destroyed the balance of trade and failed afterwards to 
get the necessary silver to restore the coinage. “In 1343 
a Parliamentary enquiry was held at which certain merchants, 
goldsmiths and moneyers were asked to tender their advice.” 
The advice they gave was probably wrong and was not taken, 
the King having, as we now see, far more prescience about 
currency than his advisers. Nothing is more interesting than 
to see how, all through our history, the merchants, bankers 
and such experts, were wrong about their own business. And if 
we jump to the nineteenth century to 1810 and 1811 we see the 
Bank of England misunderstanding great currency questions 
just as they have done in our own times, and, in the latter year, 
the Government of the day was, in consequence of mis- 
handling of currency, driven ‘to fall back upon the old 
medieval measures, issuing threats of dire punishment to 
counterfeiters, and offering rewards to informers.’ We have 
only space for one more quotation, “‘ The war had ceased, 
leaving England . . . glutted with merchandise, with abun- 
dance of all things. . . and after twenty-four years of warfare 
—all bills unpaid—everyone seemed to think that they had 
nothing to do but dismantle . . . But what followed?.. . 
Every establishment, carried to its perfection at whatever 
expense, was instantly to be got rid of. Our people being out 
of employ, the Army and Navy were as instantly to be discharged 
to increase the number of the destitute.” (Our italics.) This is 
not a statement written in 1931, it is an extract from a speech 
made by Hudson Gurney in the House of Commons, May 18th, 
1818. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Between Two Fires, by Antoinette Tierce. Translated from 
the French, with an Introduction by J. Lewis May. (The 
Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) This is an astonishing story. The 
authoress, Madame Dusausoy, nee Antoinette Tierce, spent 
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the four years of War in Lille under the German occupation, 
employing her musical talents in giving private music lessons. 

Two British privates from the Royal Naval Division were 
brought to her by a friend as having escaped from a German 
prison camp. That was in July, 1917. For fifteen months 
this heroic woman gave shelter, under the eyes of the Germans, 
not only to the prisoners in question but to two others who 
were subsequently brought in. Twice did she suffer im- 
prisonment on their account—yet with amazing courage she 
brazened it out, and in the end succeeded in establishing 
one of the men as a recognised citizen of Lille, furnished with 
a permit and an identity card. All but one returned home. 
The tale gains colour from its vivid picture of the mentality 
of the British soldier. One of them, Clifford Thomas, an 
“old soldier” in every Army sense of the term, save that of 
years, represents a type to be met with in every regiment. 
He stole everyone’s bread ration to supplement his own ; 
he greased a German rifle with the precious allowance of lard ; 
yet he entirely refused to seek safety by proclaiming himself 
the lover of Madame, which was the public réle she had 
assigned to him. Individual Germans also appear in a 
sympathetic light. By 1918 both sides, according to this 
writer, were oppressed with the same suffering and war 
weariness and prepared to find a “ working agreement ’”’ to 
enable them to bear their troubles together. 


The Arts in France, by Amelia Defries. (Messrs. Ernest Benn, 
Ltd., 6s. 6d.) This very timely and unpretentious book 
comes at an opportune moment when we are all preparing 
to enjoy the French Exhibition which will be opened this 
month at Burlington House. The book has evidently been 
written as a foreword to the lectures which the Author will 
give on the exhibits. She is well fitted to the work for which 
she has been chosen, having knowledge, taste and sympathy. 
The short sketch—it is only 128 pages—is readable and full 
of information. We are told of the painters from the reign 
of Louis XV onwards, and, with one unaccountable omission, 
G. Michel, all of note are touched on and briefly and well 
described. There are several illustrations, well chosen, to 
show a painter or a period. There is also a table of painters, 
sculptors and craftsmen from the 16th century to the present 
day. It is always difficult to choose among moderns, but the 
name of Sicard might surely have been included among 
sculptors of to-day. He has done some notable work, and 
though none of it has reached England it has penetrated to 
Australia where he is doing the grandiose Sydney War 
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Memorial. However, when all is said and done, Miss Defries 
has given us an admirable brief guide to French art. 


John Crome of Norwich, by R. H. Mottram (John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, Ltd., 12s. 6d.). The author of The Spanish 
Farm has broken away from his usual subject and has given 
us an attractive study of John Crome the man, as distinct 
from “‘ old Crome ” the painter. So earnest has Mr. Mottram 
been to devote himself to the man rather than the artist 
that out of eleven illustrations only one is by Crome, while 
the others are by almost anybody, and of almost anybody, 
as ‘“‘ Caroline Bilham, believed to be the grand daughter of 
Crome...” Not that reference to Crome’s paintings are 
omitted, but they are subordinated to a discussion of his 
personality and life. The book opens with a map and a 
description of Norwich in the year 1789, and, while we are 
led past the landmarks so familiar to Mr. Mottram, who was 
born in Norwich, he tells us how he feels about his town and 
its history and interprets to us the mind of the East Anglian 
with his sturdy contradictiousness. He touches on the school 
of forgery that grew up round Crome’s name, but he gets us 
away from the picture fake and art dealing side of the story 
very soon and leads us to the “ living being . . . who seemed 
to himself not the great painter of the Norwich School we 
know, but an intimate person of certain highly individual 
hopes, fears, appetites ...”’ The study is sympathetically 
imaginative. Biography is a very difficult art, there are so 
many oubliettes in a man’s life into which the sanguine 
narrator may stumble, and Mr. Mottram has avoided these 
pits of darkness and tells us what may reasonably be known 
about his subject, a man who never wrote letters and whose 
family was incapable of keeping up a tradition. The book is 
little more than 200 pages, but it is printed on extra thick 
paper. It would have been more worthy of the great painter 
if this had not been so and if the illustrations had been more 
delicately reproduced. 


The Conscription of a People, by the Duchess of Atholl, 
M.P. (Philip Allan, 7s. 6d.) This short and clearly-written 
account of conditions in Russia, where the people live under 
the greatest tyranny that the world has ever seen, should be 
widely read. The Duchess of Atholl has made herself master 
of her subject, and while she writes with great restraint, 
forces on our attention the terrible crimes of the Soviet rulers. 
She devotes a good deal of space to the “ liquidation ” of the 
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Kulacks, the peasants who owned their land or cattle. The 
whole class has been dispossessed and uprooted. The writer 
compares this wholesale destruction with the much 
denounced Tzarist punishments, when, although political 
offenders were sent to Siberia, they were allowed to lead their 
own lives there, and to send for their families. “‘ It has been 
left to Soviet rulers, acting in the name of the people, to 
destroy homes, in many cases to break up families, and to 
despatch to perpetual exile and heavy compulsory labour 
some five millions of its peaceful and industrious citizens.” 
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Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appre- 
ciation later on. 


Gladstone as Financier and Economist. By Francis W. Hirst, 
with an introduction by Henry Neville Gladstone. 
(Benn, 15s.) 

Mr. Hirst, the well-known Free Trader, has written a very interesting 
short book about Gladstonian economics. It is worth our while to study 
them. They were the basis of much that Conservatives deplored in Mr. 
Gladstone’s national and international outlook. But at least the Con- 
servatives of Mr. Gladstone’s day, when they saw England under his 
guidance scuttling from her responsibilities, had the consolation of knowing 
that a policy of economy was aimed at. Now we both pay and scuttle. 
It is a change for the worse. 


Three Houses. By Angela Thirkell. (Oxford University 
Press, Milford, 6s.) 

Readers of the extracts given from these delightful memoirs in our 
December number will need no further description of this book. By an 
oversight the Publishers of the book were not mentioned last month. 
They are as above. 


“Dwellers in Arcady,” by the late R. L. Gales. (The 
Sheldon Press, 5s.) 

The first essay in journalism ever made by Mr. Gales was in The National 
Review ; after this he contributed many articles to our pages. This book 
is a reprint and includes several essays that delighted a former generation 
of our readers. They stand the test of time, and are as good to read 
now as when they were written. 


Whitaker’s Almanac, 1932. By Joseph Whitaker, 12, War- 
wick Lane, London, 3s. 6d. 


Now, as always, an absolutely indispensable book of reference. 
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This Tariff Question. By Colin Brooks. (Edward Arnold, 
7s. 6d.) 

Is a very interesting history of the modern Tariff problem. Mr. Brooks is 

on the staff of the Financial News, and he knows what he is writing about. 

He does not write as a partizan. He lays the policies of free imports and 

protection before the reader. A book for people who have no time for 

deep study ; it is clear and well put together. 


War and Peace in Europe 1815-1870: and Other Essays. By 
E. L. Woodward, M.A. (Constable, 14s.) 

Every now and then a writer emerges who can stand outside the imme- 
diate turmoil of our confused and noisy world, and without too obvious a 
flourish of his teacher’s wand, point to the lessons of history. Mr. Woodward 
is one of these. He has an excellent unprecious style. Those who read this 
book will want to read his previous works and will hope that he will continue 
this series of historical essays. 


““A History of the English House,” by Nathaniel Lloyd, 
O.B.E., F.S.A., F.R.S., B.A. (The Architectural Press, 
£3 3s.) 

Mr. Lloyd is one of our ablest and best writers on architecture. His 
knowledge is extensive and his power of presentment good. This book is 
beautifully illustrated and got up, so that it is, in every way, an agreeable 
possession. 


The Romance of Wine. By H. Warner Allen. (Ernest Benn, 
Ltd., 22s.) 

This book would have enchanted George Meredith, that great lover of 
good wine, for Mr. Warner Allen is always an enthusiast and often poetical 
in his descriptions of the royal wines of Europe—there are no great ones 
elsewhere. Here one may learn how wine is made and how to enjoy drinking 
it. A book for the fireside in this home-keeping winter, with its tales of the 
sunlit wine lands we must not visit until happier times come. 


Lovely Food, A Cookery Notebook, by Ruth Lowinsky. (The 
Nonesuch Press, 6s.) 


There is no better test of the times we live in than the cookery books 
that are being continually printed now. This one is worth having. {The 
foreword gives good advice and if we leave on one side the rather 
‘‘precious”’ decorations and ignore the little jokes which introduce the 
menus, it will be found very useful to those who already know the all 
important fond de la cuisine. 


** Colonial Admiralty Jurisdiction in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” by Helen J. Crump, M.A., Ph.D. (Royal Empire 
Society, Imperial Studies No. 5 ; Longmans Green & Co., 
9s.) 

This is a monograph of the English Vice-Admiralty System, and is of 
interest to historical students. The Navigation Act of 1696 founded the 
trade policy of the Empire, giving recognition to the Admiralty Courts in 
the Colonies. How these Colonial Courts grew from the English Admiralty 
Courts is well and clearly described. 
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